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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


PERSONALITY JUDGMENTS OF CANDIDATES 


State Department 
November 4, 1945 


To the Editors 
THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL 


It has long been clear, I believe, to every one who 
has considered the problem that the present method 
of judging the personalities of applicants for the 
Foreign Service is quite unsatisfactory. You can- 
not possibly make a fair appraisal of a man’s char- 
acter in a twenty-minute interview. In my own 
case. for instance, I was so successful in concealing 
one of my chief faults, a dogmatic manner of 
speech. that Mr. Shaw called me in after the exam- 
ination to tell me that the board felt that I was too 

vague and indefinite. Other examples are numer- 
ous. In any case, a man’s behavior before a board 
of officials will give no clue as to his behavior to- 
wards his subordinates, visa applicants, foreign of- 
ficials. visiting Congressmen and all the other varie- 
ties of humanity which are the daily lot of the 
Foreign Service Officer abroad. 


Yet apparently no adequate alternative to the oral 
examination was available. To weed out a greater 
proportion of the men during the probationary pe- 
riod would place too much reliance on the variable 
judgments of individual chiefs of mission. A com- 
mon standard is necessary and might be found in a 
Foreign Service Academy such as has often been 
proposed, But such an academy would tend to turn 
out officers all cut in the same pattern and unable 
to cope perhaps with novel or unusual situations. 


A new solution to the problem of personality 
judgments has recently been developed, however, It 
is as yet little known to the general public, since it 
was worked out during the war by the British and 
German intelligence services and by the Office of 
Strategic Services. All three of these agencies, 
stimulated by the need of making sure how men 
would react in difficult and dangerous situations. 
took their problem to trained psychologists and 
worked out what might be called the “country- 
house” method. I was fortunate enough during my 
brief and recent military career to pass through the 
country-house maintained by the Office of Strategic 
Services and can testify to its remarkable efficiency 
in revealing character traits. 


The house was situated on a large private estate 
in the green rolling country about twenty miles 
from Washington. “There were eleven men in my 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Proposed Policy Making Facilities for the 
Department of State 


By Mitton THOMPSON* 


The Department of State has undergone a tre- 
mendous expansion in its duties and activities since 
the start of World War II. Many of its wartime 
accretions were superimposed upon an organization 
which was reasonably adequate for the restricted 
demands of former days. But the advent of the post- 
war era, with its ever greater requirements, raises 
the question as to the suffici- 
ency of the existing Depart- 
mental machinery. 

A new era in foreign rela- 
tions has arrived and there is 
the accompanying need for fa- 
cilities to cope with new prob- 
lems and conditions. The 
time was when Thomas Jeffer- 
son personally formulated and 
executed our foreign policy 
with the aid of a handful of 
clerks. It therefore is no dis- 
paragement of the pre-World 
War II Department of State 
to say that changed circum. 
stances might call for struc- 
tural and functional modifica- 
tions in it. It is the considered 


*Mr. Thompson was formerly a 
Foreign Service officer and is now 
a personnel assistant with the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Administra- 
tion. 
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judgment of some persons that the crux of the 
Department’s ability to meet satisfactorily the 
new and heavier exactions, imposed by both the 
American people and the international community, 
is the perfection of a mechanism to provide overall 
policy-making, advance planning, analysis, research, 
and liaison. Some persons hold that previous reor- 
ganizations have failed to 
come to grips with the heart 
of the problem. 

This blueprint envisions a 
staff to define true objectives 
and to insure uniform, delib- 
erative, and expert direction 
of the line, as well as to make 
a logical division, with attend- 
ant advantages, between plan- 
ning and execution. It would 
be a staff of four echelons 
headed by a career assistant 
secretary, or better yet under 
secretary, whose status should 
be permanent and not subject 
to frequent change in order to 
insure continuity of policy and 
the effectuation of a program 
of long-range planning. The 
head of the staff would report 
directly to the Secretary of 
State. The staff would be di- 
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vided into these major units, called offices, each hav- 
ing sub-units: 


Intelligence 
Formulation of policy (S-2) 
Execution of policy. (S-3) 
Management planning (S-4) 


The symbols following the titles may be used for 
convenient reference, the letter “S” standing for 
staff. 

Such centralized, policy-making functions would 
have to be based on accurate knowledge, hence it 
would require the establishment of an intelligence 
unit. The formulation of policy should be a delib- 
erate, thoughtful process, and it is recommended 
that a second office be established for this purpose. 
Policies merely adopted but not applied are ineffec- 
tive and valueless. There consequently would be 
needed a unit to initiate action and supervise the 
adoption and implementation of the decisions 
reached. A fourth office would be desirable to facili- 
tate the work of the first three and the Department; 
it would be concerned with management planning. 
This arrangement would appear to rest upon a 
logical sequence of activities. 

This plan is calculated to enhance the effective- 
ness of the Department and the Foreign Service and 
to enable them the better to discharge their increas- 
ingly difficult responsibilities. It should permit them 
to cope more easily with emergencies and to antici- 
pate future developments. New operational activi- 
ties, on a large scale and global basis, accentuate 
the need for more effective policy-making. The 
Department is the senior in the Government and 
closest to the President, which, with its exclusive 
functions in the conduct of foreign relations, give it 
a rightful place as foremost among all other depart- 
ments. . Proper liaison, planning, and leadership can 
influence the other agencies tacitly to recognize that 
role. The State Department is the logical agency for 
the analysts of international political and economic 
matters. They should be centralized there and the 
Department should furnish appropriate reports, 
warnings, and indications of policy to other depart- 
ments and agencies, some of which now maintain 
their own specialists and operate independently. 
The Department already has taken steps to create a 
more workable relationship between it and the 
American people. One goal of the suggested mech- 
anism is the strengthening of that tie, which would 
minimize public criticism. 

It is hoped that only profit would result from this 
plan and that the position of no one would suffer 
or be prejudiced. It would be of inestimable value 
to the Secretary of State. New Secretaries, who 
rarely can be as experienced in the foreign field as 
their office demands, would find in it a continuing 
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entity in policy-making and experience. No person 
or unit should be displaced, although transfers 
would be inherent in the re-grouping. The now 
overburdened geographic divisions would be re- 
lieved of having to determine policy under the 
present extremely difficult conditions. They would 
be given more freedom and time in which to con- 
duct the vital relations and negotiations with other 
countries. The Foreign Service should benefit in 
having its field operations facilitated. Foreign Ser- 
vice Officers, moreover, would serve in the proposed 
new organization, and some of them might prefer 
careers in it. There would be the greatest demand 
for ability and the rewards should be satisfying. 

The present staffless State Department is reminis- 
cent of the War Department prior to the secretary- 
ship of the far-seeing Elihu Root, who, at the turn 
of the century, inaugurated its first general staff. 

The above concept of a staff for the Department 
of State is opposed to the present system in which 
the same officials both plan and execute policies. 
They are so burdened by administrative, routine 
duties and an unending flow of papers over their 
desks that they have little or no time for the de- 
tached study of policy and objectives. Inevitably 
the results sometimes are unsatisfactory. Some of 
the decisions so reached are major ones, of far- 
reaching consequence, which go to form that body 
of precedents which perforce must exercise tremen- 
dous influence in such an agency as the Department 
of State. There nevertheless at times have to be im- 
provisations and temporizations, made on a day-to- 
day and ad hoc basis, under relentless pressure, and 
without due regard for precedent and the repercus- 
sions. A concomitant weakness is that there is in- 
sufficient coordination and correlation between units. 
An overall policy-making staff would be a safeguard 
against the course of action pursued in one line 
division being at variance with that in another 
division. Under reasonably optimum conditions, it 
would also place planning on a non-personalized 
basis, thereby removing, or reducing, the oppor- 
tunity for the adoption of the personalized ideas, 
programs and even whims of individuals. 

The necessity for more analysis, which essentially 
is a staff activity, is shown by its limited use now. 
I believe that only one office (American Republics) 
wisely has any formalized provision for political 
analysis, except for the particularized Office of Spe- 
cial Political Affairs. The latter is the nearest exist- 
ing approximation to a staff, but neither it nor the 
Joint Secretariat wholly fill the void nor completely 
meet the challenge. There are also the Divisions of 
Foreign Service Planning and of Management Plan- 
ning, which have very restricted scopes of activities. 
However, the Offices of International Trade Policy 
and Financial and Development Policy are believed 
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to operate along the lines of the proposed staff in 
the economic field. 

With the foregoing not fully adequate exceptions, 
it is understood that the Department has no organ- 
ized instrumentality to wéigh new ideas, suggestions, 
and proposals. It has been charged that the Depart- 
ment is lacking in creative imagination and initia- 
tive. Those rare qualities can be expected to flourish 
in direct proportion to the facilities provided to 
produce and to nurture them. 

The staff would offer the necessary instrumen- 
tality for the needed integration of all phases of our 
national policy in the international field, and espe- 
cially as among the State, War, and Navy Depart- 
ments for the national defense. This function would 
be simplified if the two fighting services were to be 
merged. It is patent that there must be closer corre- 
lation between our foreign policy and our national 
defense policy. It is convincingly stated in these 
words, addressed to the writer, by a brilliant pro- 
fessor at West Point and authority on geopolitics: 

“. .. from now on, the sphere of states- 
manship and generalship are inseparably 
linked. We return them to their separate 
pigeonholes after the war only at a very 
real peril.” 

A staff in the Department of State is indicated to 
correlate and integrate the multifarious activities 
abroad of numerous Federal agencies, now only too 
often working uneconomically, and in competition 
with and duplicating each other. . 

The broadened scope of the interests of the De- 
partment call for such a facility as a staff. The 
Department undoubtedly must play a more assertive, 
active, and diversified part henceforth than it has 
in the past. Examples of this increase in the range 
of its responsibilities are found in the anticipated 
early cessation of such agencies as the FEA, OWI, 
and OSS, some of whose activities can be expected 
to devolve upon the Department of State. 

The staff would be in addition to the Depart- 
ment’s mechanical organization as presently consti- 
tuted, for this study proceeds on the assumption 
that that organization will continue to perform line 
functions. The geographic divisions would remain 
as the nucleus of the line. Some functional divisions 
would be integrated into the recommended staff. 
Doubtless all of the terminated units in the existing 
organization would be re-created in the staff, so it 
would amount to a transfer, or, better said, re- 
grouping, for more efficacious operation. This char- 
ter, it may be added, does not attempt to go so far 
as to specify the detailed organization of the com- 
ponents of each of the constituent units of the staff. 
Such amplification would follow the adoption of this 
overall plan. 

This staff would not interfere with most of the 
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existing activities of the nuclear geographic divi- 
sions. It would not emasculate them nor usurp their 
true functions; much less would it supersede them. 

The closest and most cooperative relations be- 
tween the staff and the line would be necessary for 
success. Teamwork could be attained only by. mu- 
tual efforts. Frequent meetings and discussions be- 
tween the line and staff are contemplated. The staff 
must command the respect of the line because of 
demonstrated merit and usefulness and not only be- 
cause it has the support of the Secretary of State, 
which it, of course, must enjoy. The members of 
the staff could not function in the rarefied atmos- 
phere of theory and the academic world. They, on 
the contrary, should be practical and realistic per- 
sons, a reasonable number of whom would have 
firsthand knowledge of other countries. 

Members of the staff should be sent abroad, at 
Government expense, to acquire information in per- 
son. This is essential, as there are imponderables 
about countries which cannot be learned vicariously 
or from books. A parsimonious financial policy 
with respect to expenditures for the staff and the 
level of salaries paid to its members obviously would 
impair its value. It is imperative that Foreign Ser- 
vice Officers be detailed to the staff. Members of 
the staff would call upon qualified persons outside 
the Government as consultants and advisers to 
supplement themselves. 

The proper operation of a staff is believed to offer 
more promise in the adequate meeting of our 
weighty postwar obligations, with their truly awe- 
some implications, which are already offering tests, 
than any other solution. It unfortunately is ques- 
tionable whether the majority of the American 
people are prepared for this country to assume the 
world leadership expected of it by the remainder of 
the world. Hence there is the greater need for the 
foresight which it is proposed a staff would help to 
supply. “Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” Let American ingenuity devote itself to 
international affairs. A staff would correspond to a 
research laboratory, but influence the entire body 
politic. It would be a safeguard against that state 
of bankrupt diplomatic relations called war, which 
von Clausewitz has rightly defined as the continua- 
tion of policy by other means. We, as a people, 
must recognize that there are inescapable requisites 
of a dawning world society, calling for the breaking 
with many time-honored traditions which now are 
obsolete and whose discontinuance would be no real 
loss to our fundamental, cherished ideals. 


The Office of Intelligence (S-1) 


The suggested activities of this office would be as 
follows: 


Collects, catalogs, analyzes, and speedily 
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distributes appropriate information re- 
ceived from the Foreign Service and other 
sources, including the submission of pro- 
posals for the public dissemination by the 
line, of information regarding foreign 
policy and relations consistent with se- 
curity and obligations to other countries. 
Cooperates closely with G-2, ONI, and the 
FBI. Plans security measures in the field 
of intelligence to protect the United States, 
with emphasis on the foreign aspect. Main- 
tains liaison and (assisted by S-2 and S-3) 
exchanges with the War and Navy Depart- 
ments full information for the defense and 
welfare of the United States at all times. 
Cryptography. 

It would be the counterpart of, and exchange 
material with, G-2 of the Army General Staff and 
the Office of Naval Intelligence. It should be con- 
cerned with improved and expanded sources of 
information, such as American travelers abroad and 
Americans resident in other countries. While it 
would be concerned primarily with the foreign 
field, it would be in possession of pertinent infor- 
mation touching the domestic scene, which latter 
would be received from the FBI, among other 
sources. Subversive ideologies and activities in the 
United States, particularly those having foreign 
ramifications, are embraced in this category. This 
twofold interest would be necessary to enable it 
adequately to furnish complete, timely intelligence 
to the appropriate Departmental units. especially S-2 
(Formulation of Policy). 

This office should undertake without delay a com- 
prehensive survey of the organization and operation 
of the espionage and counterespionage systems of 
the leading foreign powers, especially the excellent 
ones of Great Britain. Our past efforts in this highly 
technical field have been too characterized by dilet- 
tantism. The writer makes that assertion on the 
basis of intimate knowledge of both peace and war- 
time activities abroad of the Military and Naval 
Intelligences Services and the FBI, and also as a 
Foreign Service Officer, before and during World 
War II, who had practical foreign experience in 
this work. The United States has placed itself at an 
immeasurable disadvantage in its failure to operate 
in this field under conditions of at least equal advan- 
tages with other countries in gaining intelligence 
and, on the other hand, of coping defensively with 
the international practice of other powers in the 
premises. It is a recognized and universal medium 
of obtaining information and our authorities should 
be in possession of all possible information to enable 
them to plan intelligently. Not only would the 
United States be acting for itself, but for interna- 
tional peace. In appropriate cases, information of 
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contemplated breaches of the international peace 
would be made available to the United Nations 
Organization. The atomic bomb and jet propulsion 
place a premium upon time and the element of sur- 
prise in initiating war. Once the formula is known, 
that obliterative bomb doubtless will be within the 
financial ability of many of the smaller countries. 
These new circumstances revolutionize the functions 
of the services of security and self-defense. The 
present offers an unsurpassed opportunity to initiate 
such a long-needed change, before the experiences 
of World War II are dimmed, organizations disin- 
tegrate, and personnel is lost. It is a matter that 
calls for the most serious study. The most outstand- 
ing personnel of Military and Naval Intelligence 
and the Office of Strategic Services should be 
obtained for this office. 

It would cooperate with the Office of Formulation 
of Policy in the determination of policy as to 
the public dissemination of information regarding 
foreign policy and relations, being guided by the 
principle that, in a democracy, the people, who con- 
stitute the mainspring of authority, should be taken 
into the confidence of the Department to the fullest 
possible extent. An effort might be made to present 
factually to the American public the position of 
other governments, the delicacy of which task is 
appreciated, yet it is not insuperable. A broad 
policy would be in the interest of keeping the people 
informed, and of stimulating public interest in world 
affairs. It is the plan most tenable in the democratic 
process. How otherwise can the people fulfill their 
function of sustaining the Department? There also 
is the necessity for additional action to bridge the 
gap between the Department and the people it serves 
under the President and the Congress. More satis- 
factory public relations should be established. 

The division of activities in the drafting of mate- 
rial for the Department, public statements, press 
releases, and news digests, could be reached subse- 
quently between the Office of Intelligence and the 
line. 

It should be charged with the most essential duty 
of maintaining liaison with the War and Navy 
Departments for the complete interchange of intel- 
ligence and knowledge of plans to insure the full 
defense of the United States at all times. The ante- 
cedents of the attack on Pearl Harbor testify to 
this need. 

The Office of Formulation of Policy (S-2) 
This office formulates national policies, 
present and future, in the field of foreign 
relations and affairs, and makes recom- 
mendations thereon to the Secretary of 
State, both on its own initiative and in 
response to directives, being duly governed 
(Continued on page 58) 
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British Civil Service Selection Board 


The fundamental idea of the “residential” system 
of personnel selection, as embodied in the Civil 
Service Selection Board (“C.1.S.S.B.”), is to bring 
together a fairly large number of candidates in a 
residential centre, where they spend several days 
under constant observation, both as individuals and 
in groups, by a team of trained observers, repre- 
senting both the “employer” interest and expert 
psychological opinion. During their stay they are 
put through a series of carefully devised and har- 


tial officers, though they have also had to carry out 
selection in various other fields. The W.O.S.B. must 
consider how a potential Army officer will behave in 
a great variety of circumstances, calling for imme- 
diate practical decisions under extreme conditions of 
physical and moral stress; it is necessary therefore 
that physical and practical tests should play a lead- 
ing part in the selection of personnel. Candidates 
may come from almost any class of the population, 
and may vary widely in ability, personality, educa- 


monized tests; and at 
the end their personality 
and fitness for the ap- 
pointments which they 
are seeking are assessed 
in a balanced judgment 
towards which each 
member of the team of 
observers contributes his 
considered opinion. The 
simple argument in fa- 
vour of this system is 
that three days’ observa- 
tion of a candidate un- 
der these conditions is 
likely to afford a pros- 
pective employer a_ bet- 
ter idea of a candidate’s 
fitness for any given job 
than a half-hour’s inter- 
view, in which he can be 
judged only as an indi- 
vidual, and not as a 
member of a group. 

The procedure at the 
C.LS.S.B. is based on the 
methods that have been 
developed by the Army 
and to some extent by 
the Navy during the last 
few years, suitably modi- 
fied to meet the very 
different problems with 
which a Selection Board 
for the Civil Services of 
the Crown (Home - and 
Foreign) is faced. 

In the Army the main 
task of the War Office 
Selection Boards 
(W.0.S.B.s) has been 


the selection of poten- 
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In view of the fact that the Foreign Service 
may expect to induct through in-service and 
Armed Forces examinations some 600 people 
within two years, reconsideration of the type 
of oral examination to be given the candidates 
seems advisable. A thirty-minute interview, 
even with full documentation concerning the 
applicant in the hands of the examiners, 
leaves something to be desired in sorting out 
the best candidates from thousands of aspir- 
ants. No single Board, it seems to us, can be 
expected to talk to scores of candidates a day 
under conditions of some mutual tension with- 
out losing sharpness of perception and judg- 
ment. We understand that a number of refine- 
ments of the oral examination technique are 
under consideration. The British, faced with a 
similar problem in recruitment for their gov- 
ernment services, have resorted to a novel pro- 
cedure administered by a special “Civil Serv- 
ice Selection Board,” operations of which are 
described in the following British paper which 
was transmitted to the Department from the 
Embassy at London. The British scheme has 
been evolved from the testing methods used 
by the British War Office to grade officer can- 
didates for the army. A recent article in the 
London Times describes Foreign Office and 
other government officials as well satisfied 
with the results so far observed. Similar 
schemes have been used by other government 
agencies in this country, and Mr. Bagby’s let- 
ter on page 5 in this issue describes his illu- 
minating experience with one of them while a 
candidate for the Office of Strategic Services. 

The editors would welcome any comments 


. and suggestions from the field as to oral 


examination technique. 


tion and_ upbringing. 
The W.O.S.B. is the de- 
ciding authority and is 
required to assess the 
candidates on a pass or 
fail standard. 

The C.I.S.S.B., on the 
other hand, is concerned 
with what is, by com- 
parison, a more re- 
stricted field of ability 
and behaviour. We are 
not greatly concerned 
with the physical and 
practical ability of our 
candidates. On the other 
hand, in the fields which 
are of importance to us, 
those of mental ability 
and personal relations, 
there is a need for much 
finer discrimination. Our 
tests are part of a com- 
petitive examination, 
and our task is to rec- 
ommend for appoint- 
ment the best (probably 
not more than 20 per 
cent) out of a field al- 
ready pre-selected by the 
choice of a certain ca- 
reer, a high educational 
standard and a qualify- 
ing examination. In the 
Home Civil Service, and 


particularly in the Spe- 


cial Departmental Class, 
we hope also to be able 
to suggest the Depart- 
ment or group of De- 
partments for which the 
(Continued on page 49) 
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The Bermuda Telecommuniecations 
Conference 


By Rosert E. Reap, Division of International Conferences 


At the invitation of the Government of the United 
Kingdom, the United States Government recently 
participated in an international Conference on tele- 
communications by sending an official Delegation to 
Bermuda to discuss, together with representatives 
of the British Commonwealth nations, international 
telecommunication questions affecting the several 
participating countries. The Bermuda Telecommu- 
nications Conference convened on November 21, 
1945. at the Belmont Manor. Warwick East, Ber- 
muda, midst a warm and friendly atmosphere. 
Delegates from the United Kingdom, Canada, Aus- 
tralia. New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, 
India, and the United States sat down to present 
their various views on these problems. 

Upon the request of the British Government for 
a representative of the United States Government to 
preside at these meetings, the Chairman of the 
United States Delegation was named Chairman of 
the Conference. The United States Delegation was 
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headed by the Honorable James Clement Dunn, 
Assistant Secretary of State for European, Far 
Eastern, Near Eastern and African Affairs. The 
Honorable Paul A. Porter, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission and Vice Chairman 
of the United States Delegation to this Conference, 
served as Acting Chairman of our Delegation at 
those meetings where Mr. Dunn presided in his 
capacity of Chairman of the Conference. 

The Conference was opened by His Excellency the 
Honorable William Addis, the Acting Governor of 
Bermuda, who most cordially welcomed the dele- 
gates to the Islands on behalf of the Government 
of Bermuda. The Chairman of the Conference 
thereupon expressed the thanks of the delegates for 
the welcome accorded them. Opening statements 
were heard from the several delegations, all of 
which, by their tone, set the general pattern of 
friendliness and cooperation which prevailed 
throughout the entire period of the meetings. These 
opening statements were presented by the chairmen 


Arrival of the American 
Delegation at 2:40 a.m. 
on November 2lIst at 
Darrell’s Island, Ber- 


muda, 


Photo Richard Saunders 
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Conference Chairman 
James C. Dunn thank- 
ing the Governor of 
Bermuda for the wel- 
come’ accorded the 
delegates. 


of the delegations of the participating nations com- 
mencing with Sir Raymond Birchall, Deputy Direc- 
tor General of the British Post Office, and followed 
by Mr. F. W. Soward, Special Assistant of the Cana- 
dian Department of External Affairs; Mr. S. H. 


Witt, Chief of Research, Australian Postmaster 
General’s Department; Mr. P. N. Cryer, Deputy 
Director General, New Zealand Post and Tele- 
graphs; Mr. E. C. Smith, Under Secretary, South 
African Telecommunications; Sir Gurunath Bewoor, 
Secretary to Government of India, Posts and Air 
Department; and concluding with the opening state- 
ment of the United States Delegation as presented 
by Mr. Paul Porter, Vice Chairman of the American 
Delegation. 

Four main committees were formed at the open- 
ing meeting. A Committee on Rates and Circuits 
was set up with Mr. F. H. Soward of Canada as 
Chairman; a Committee on Technical Developments 
with Maj. Gen. Frank E. Stoner, Chief, United States 
Army Communications Service, as Chairman; a 
Committee on Exclusive Arrangements with Mr. 
R. A. Gallop, Counsellor of the British Foreign 
Office, as Chairman; and a Committee on Cables 
with Rear Admiral Joseph R. Redman, Director of 
Naval Communications, United States Navy, as 
Chairman. 

The United States Delegation was composed of 
members experienced and strongly grounded in 
telecommunications problems and practices. Mr. 
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George P. Baker, Director, Office of Transport and 
Communication Policy, Department of State, served 
as Deputy to Mr. Dunn, and Mr. Francis Colt de 
Wolf, Chief, Telecommunications Division, Depart- 
ment of State, figured prominently in the work of the 
Delegation. Maj. Gen. H. M. McClelland, Chief, Air 
Communications Officer, United States Army, and 
Commodore E. M. Webster, Chief, United States 
Coast Guard Communications, as delegates, also 
lent their unqualified support to the Delegation in 
bringing to it the benefit of their wide experience 
and knowledge of telecommunication matters. The 
Delegation was further strengthened in having not 
only other experts from the State, Treasury, War, 
Navy, Commerce Departments, the United States 
Coast Guard, and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in its makeup, but also in having available 
to it the benefit of advice and consultation of many 
high-ranking officials of private American communi- 
cation companies, including the presidents of two 
of these companies, Mr. Joseph L. Egan, president, 
Western Union Telegraph Company, and Mr. War- 
ren Lee Pierson, president, American Cable and 
Radio Corporation. The Delegation was also fortu- | 
nate in having as its press officer Mr. Lincoln White, 
Executive Assistant to the Press Relations Officer of 
the Department of State. 

There were two Secretaries, Miss Helen G. Kelly 
of the Telecommunications Division and Mr. Robert 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Foreign Service Ethics. 


Lecture delivered to the Foreign Service Training Class by 
GeorceE V. ALLEN 


HEN the directors of the Foreign Service 

Training School requested me to talk on the 
subject of “Service Ethics,” they asked me to 
undertake a task which is decidedly outside the 
normal field of a Foreign Service Officer’s work. 
If I had been directed to speak to you about Near 
Eastern or African affairs, the assignment would 
have been in the regular line of duty; but foreign 
service ethics, or any other kind of ethics, is a sub- 
ject which one who has no pretensions to the role of 
a teacher of moral principles must approach with 
very great hesitation and humility. Any officer who 
assumes the mantle of a preacher, suggesting to 
others how they should behave, is acting “above and 
beyond the call of duty” for which he can expect 
no medal, except perhaps a citation for rashness. 
I can only say that I did not volunteer for this 
hazardous sortee, into a field where one may expect 
to draw heavy fire. 

I shall certainly not expect to say anything to 
you this morning which will fundamentally change 
your characters. Your basic personalities are 
already well formed. A few suggestions, based on 
Foreign Service and Departmental experience, are 
probably the most practical remarks one can make 
in a talk of this kind. 

By way of introduction, I ask you to keep in 
mind that, in entering the branch of Government 
work which you have chosen, you are becoming a 
member of a well-established career service. Let 
us consider the criteria which determine whether a 
service deserves the title of “career.” In the first 
place, such a service is free from political influence. 
Admission to it is not based on birth, wealth, or 
religion, but on open, competitive examination, 
without favor. Advancement is achieved by proved 
ability. Our Service is by no means as good or as 
fully entitled to be called “career” as it should be, 
but I believe it embodies the nearest approach to 
the genuine career principle that has been developed 
in this country (and perhaps in any other country ) 
since Grover Cleveland began demanding civil 
service reform in New York more than a half 
century ago. 

I may interpolate here that we should frankly 
recognize that the career principle, even at its 
highest development, has certain draw-backs and 
limitations. Those of us who claim the contrary 
do our Service harm. Human nature being as it 
is, any group of men who are members of a career 
service will almost inevitably tend to develop certain 
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so-called “trade-union” characteristics, closing their 
ranks against outsiders and becoming to some de- 
gree clanish. The result is that a career service 
has a tendency to become an end in itself, and the 
purpose of its establishment—to serve the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States—to be 
obscured. Moreover, an assured tenure of office 
may encourage any tendency towards laziness or 
lack of initiative an officer may have. We should 
face these facts frankly and try to mitigate the 
evils. The fact that these or similar drawbacks 
also exist in business and professional life should 
not cause us to overlook them in our own. The 
career principle, on the positive side, has many, 
many good characteristics, and less bad ones than 
any alternative system of public service yet devised. 
On balance, it is without any doubt the principle 
on which good government must be based. The 
alternative of the spoils system is certainly not 
the answer. 

Let us consider some of the duties and obliga- 
tions of officers belonging to a service of this kind. 
LoYALTY TO THE UNITED STATES 

All of you took an oath of allegiance to the 
United States when you accepted your appoint- 
ments. But the loyalty that you owe to the United 
States, as its representative abroad, involves a great 
deal more than just the signing of an oath of office. 
There is no fear in my mind that any person in 
this room will become a traitor—a Benedict Arnold. 
But occasions will arise in which you may not 
realize that a question of loyalty to the United 
States is involved. I will suggest one or two exam- 
ples from Foreign Service experience to illustrate 
what I have in mind. 

Many Foreign Service Officers have had the 
unhappy experience in their homes, or somebody 
else’s home, of hearing the United States discussed 
in a derogatory manner. In certain circles abroad 
it is sometimes fashionable to decry things Ameri- 
can and, frequently for ulterior motives, to belittle 
American policies. When you are engaged in a con- 
versation which takes such a turn, I hope you will 
never allow yourself to join in such deprecation of 
your country, for the purpose of being agreeable 
or for any other reason. You are doubtless saying 
to yourselves, “I would never do that.” But it is 
easier to slip into this type of conversation than 
you might think. I have vividly in mind hearing 
a group of wives of our Foreign Service Officers a 
few years ago, talk with foreigners as if they were 
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ashamed of being Americans. It is difficult to 
understand this attitude, but it exists. Some officers 
are overly anxious to be agreeable to the people 
among whom they live abroad. Others are eager 
to demonstrate their own cultural attainments by 
agreeing with foreigners who describe most Ameri- 
cans as boors. Don’t accept the responsibility of 
representing the American Government abroad if 
you are not able, conscientiously, to support and 
defend the American way of life. 

It may be worth a moment to warn against the 
other side of the medal. One does not need to be 
a bantam cock, raising ones spurs at every critical 
remark against the United States, to show his 
patriotism. You can remain entirely loyal to your 
country in a dignified manner without challenging 
somebody to a duel in defense of every Hollywood 
movie. Nothing demonstrates American superiority 
so well as our ability to hear criticism without flying 
into a rage. But let there never be any doubt, from 
your words or your attitude, of your deep essential 
loyalty to your Government and your country. 

Just yesterday I talked with an officer who had 
been for two years on a very difficult post. His 
experience had been very unfortunate, during war- 
time, at a tropical post far away from any contact 
with American life. He felt that the Department 
had lost sight of him. His attitude was one of 
extreme bitterness against the Foreign Service and 
everything connected with it, including even the 
United States in general. Perhaps he was justified 
in being angry, but he was contributing little 
towards improving the situation by his attitude. He 
had nothing to offer except destructive criticism. 
My own reaction to his remarks was that if he felt 
as he did towards the Foreign Service, he should 
get out and get out quickly. I will say with all 
sincerity to you in this room, you may have attri- 
butes that are much more useful in some other line 
of endeavor than the Foreign Service. If you find 
the service you have joined is one in which you 
cannot be happy, make your decision before it is 
too difficult. There may be a potential president of 
a great university or of General Motors Corporation 
in this room who would make a very poor vice con- 
sul. If you decide on a career of public service, you 
must be prepared to give it all your loyalty. 

An acid test of loyalty is the ability to carry out 
honestly orders and instructions with which one 
does not agree. More often than not you will be 
given an opportunity to express your views on 
any policy just as strongly as you wish. There is a 
heirarchy in every organization, and policy is 
finally decided at the top. The decision may be one 
in which you do not concur. The acid test of your 
loyalty is the manner in which you carry out such a 
decision. 
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LOYALTY TO THE SERVICE 


Membership in a well-developed career service 
conveys certain benefits on its personnel which 
they enjoy free gratis. Men who have gone before 
you have elevated the Foreign Service to a high 
plane. You are the heir of the labors of officers 
you never heard of—men likes Charles Hosmer, to 
mention only one—who worked hard to establish 
the career principle under which any American, 
without wealth or influence, can achieve success. 
You benefit greatly, from the moment you enter 
the Service and before you have contributed any- 
thing to it yourself, from the respect and distinction 
which accrue to you from being a member. 

Let us make the briefest reference here to finan- 
cial responsibility and then dismiss the subject. As 
you know, our officers are called on to handle 
considerable sums of money, from time to time, and 
all officers must be bonded. I have been told that 
no bonding company has ever definitely lost money 
on a Foreign Service Officer's bond. I have no 
fear that any of you will mar this enviable record. 
My point is that if a Foreign Service Officer is ever 
tempted to do so, the fact that he is a member of a 
service with a great tradition makes it a bit more 
difficult for him to let it down. 

A Chinese peasant is sustained and bolstered in 
his efforts to live honorably by the thought that 
his ancestors would be disturbed by his defalcation. 
The English gentleman is aided, when temptations 
arise, by a sense of “noblesse oblige.” The gradu- 
ate of West Point or Annapolis finds it harder to 
do a dishonorable act because of the standards set 
by these two great institutions. Members of the 
American Foreign Service are likewise aided in 
their moral conduct through the realization that 
they are the inheritors of a great and growing 
tradition. 

When you accept the benefits of such a service— 
benefits which have been won by hard and patient 
work over many years and against many discourage- 
ments—you incur a moral obligation,as an ethical 
person, to repay your debt through loyalty to the 
institution whose benefits you so richly enjoy. Your 
duty is to preserve the gains which have been won 
and to add to them in every way you can. Carry 
on the Service tradition—keep it fine and keep it 
high. Remember that the prestige of the American 
Foreign Service was not built up for you personally, 
to enjoy or squander as you wish, but for the 


American Government and people, in whose public. 


service you have chosen to enter. 
LoyaLty To INDIVIDUALS 


Aside from a general loyalty to the Service, you 
will owe an immediate loyalty to your chief and 
to the staff with whom you will work at the post 
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to which you are assigned. All too frequently. 
unfortunately, members of an office abroad will 
engage in amusing and rather light and gay conver- 
sation at the expense of the chief of the office or 
some other member of the staff. Sometimes this 
is difficult to avoid because the person derided has 
characteristics which lend themselves easily to ban- 
ter. Please bear in mind, however. that a sense 
of loyalty should prevent your giving way to the 
temptation. I have seen officers join with other 
members of the staff, or with outsiders, in saying 
what a blankety blank the old man is. I shall be 
gratified if my remarks to you today are recalled 
when temptation to do this sort of thing arises. 
I hope you will resist this undignified and disloyal 
practice. 

The obligation of loyalty to individuals does not 
rest alone on Junior members of the staff. I re- 
gret to say that at a post I visited some time ago, 
the officer in charge thoughtlessly made very un- 
complimentary remarks about his second in com- 
mand, in the hearing of other members of the staff 
including some of the local employees. Needless 
to say. such remarks did not improve the standing 
or effectiveness of the second officer. His usefulness 
was seriously impaired by the outburst. 

Most instances of the kind I have mentioned are 
the result of thoughtlessness rather than vicious- 
ness. I shall feel rewarded if one of you here today 
recalls my admonition the next time you may have 
the urge, for the sake of a quip or in a moment 
of annoyance, to injure a colleague’s reputation or 
position. 


LoYALTY IN THE REVERSE DIRECTION 


I have talked about the loyalty which you owe 
to your nation, to the Service, and to your col- 
leagues. I should like to refer, now, to the loyalty 
which others will owe to you. Loyalty works both 
ways. Often, I regret to say, the second feature 
is lost sight of in the Department of State. Par- 
ticularly in the war years, the Department, in the 
frenzy of trying its best to man posts, has shown 
insufficient consideration for the men in the field. 
I am most keenly conscious of the necessity for 
the Department to support its officers abroad if it is 
to obtain adequate accomplishment from them in 
return. An illustration of the type of case I have in 
mind occurred recently. A consular officer in charge 
of a post abroad lacked certain qualifications needed 
to make him the ideal man for that particular posi- 
tion, although in most respects he was a_ better 
than average officer. It was a post where the prin- 
cipal job was liaison with the U. S. Army, and 
while the officer had some strong qualifications. 
military liaison was not one of them. The Army did 
not like him. A curt telegram was sent to him. 
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ordering his transfer, while he was away from his 
post on leave. He was not even allowed to return 
to pack his clothes or say farewell to the many 
close friends at his post. The officer had every 
reason to be bitter. The Department had cut the 
ground from under his feet and had injured his 
standing irreparably. Rumors spread that he had 
become involved in some serious difficulty. These 
unfounded rumors preceded him at his new post. 
The Department was probably correct in deciding 
to transfer him, but grossly inconsiderate in the 
manner in which it was done. He has never been 
able to regain the position or do the job he is 
capable of since that time. The Department has a 
responsibility to build up its officers in the field and 
to aid them to do their jobs well. I hope you will 
keep in mind, whenever you may be drafting instruc- 
tions on behalf of the Department, that loyalty 
works both ways. 

I may add that the officer I have referred to stood 
up under the supreme test of loyalty. Swallowing 
his anger, he went to work at his new post with 
energy and determination. His usefulness has de- 
creased, but I am confident that he will overcome 
the disability. 


SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC 


Unless we all realize fully, and think it over a 
great deal and let it sink into our minds that we 
are public servants, we are not going to accomplish 
the work that we are expected to do. There is a 
strong, human tendency, when a person achieves 
a position of some authority, to become autocratic. 
All too frequently officers, no matter whether they 
are issuing visas or are behind desks signing con- 
sular invoices, feel the rather smug attitude which 
comes with power. They seem to say: “I can sign 
the passport or not, and until you show that you 
realize this important fact, I will not sign the docu- 
ment. As soon as you realize that I’m the boss, 
we shall proceed.” Such an attitude is fortunately 
not common in our Service, but it exists. | once 
heard a vice consul engaged in shipping work 
say, “I’m going to hold up that ship and tell the 
master that he can sail when I am willing to let 
him. I usually let him stew for a while before 
taking care of his documents, just to teach him how 
to treat an American vice consul.” Bureaucratic 
officiousness is one of the worst characteristics an 
officer can have. 

We should always remember that as a_ public 
servant, we are paid by the taxpayers of the United 
States. This fact is too often forgotten when Ameri- 
can citizens come into our offices abroad, especially 
when they request extraordinary services. I don’t 
suggest your being a Casper Milktoast when you 
are abused, but at the same time don’t go over on 
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the other side and become a tin hat autocrat. It is 
too often done. Patience and forbearance are excel- 
lent qualities in anybody, but they are especially 
desirable in public servants. 

Another important attribute of the true public 
-servant is a refusal to use outside influence to 
obtain such things as promotions or transfers. | 
shall never forget the reply made by one of the 
ablest men in our Service a year or two ago when 
a very influential political figure offered to use his 
influence to obtain preferential treatment for the 
young man. The reply was simple, but fully effec- 
tive: “Sir, I am a public servant.” Cynics will 
laugh at this. Let them. 


PERSONAL CONDUCT 


Dignity is an important attribute of a Foreign 
Service Officer. Please don’t become a stuffed shirt; 
on the other hand, don’t become so thoroughly un- 
dignified that you have your feet ou the desk when 
the mayor of the town walks in. There is a good 
middle ground of personal dignity without pom- 
posity. Remember that you are not a stevedore; 
that you have a certain position which you must 
uphold if you are to command the respect of your 
clerks. of the public, of anybody with whom you 
come in contact. While you should be good mixers, 
I would suggest an avoidance of too much of the 
back-slapping “hail fellow, well met” attitude. We 
should always be friendly and warm in our rela- 
tions with other people, but over-exuberance can 
reduce an officer’s effectiveness to a marked degree. 
I remember a vice consul who came out to Shanghai 
a few years ago. One of the best-known charac- 
teristics of that city was the fact that the longest bar 
in the world was said to be located there. The vice 
consul was an extrovert with a vengeance. Before 
he had been there two weeks he seemed to know 
everybody in town. We thought he would be a most 
useful member of the staff. But by the third week 
he was sitting on the bar leading the singing. He 
continued to be sought out as a gay addition to any 
party. but his loss of dignity made him almost 
worthless to the office. 

Another characteristic under the heading of con- 
duct which should be mentioned is that of self- 
control. Irrascibility is a weakness of a few Foreign 
Service Officers which reduces their effectiveness. 
It lowers the respect in which an officer is held by 
his associates and his staff, and he is able neither to 
accomplish the things that he should nor get the 
best out of his colleagues. Lawyers and prize 
fighters know that the most effective way to win 
is to get their opponents angry. Even temper and 
self-control are important elements in the Foreign 
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Service, whether in conducting negotiations or 
administering an office. 

Another characteristic which should be men- 
tioned is tact. Some people have the idea that in 
order to show one’s strength of character one 
should speak his mind boldly on every occasion. 
Men take pride in the reputation’ of being plain 
spoken. This characteristic has its advantages, but 
also great drawbacks. There are times to express 
one’s mind and times when one should be reticent. 
As between the plain spoken officer and the tactful 
one, the latter will be the more valuable. I recall 
two colleagues in Shanghai. One always seemed to 
be able to pick up a rickshaw coolie around the 
Consulate General. The other would have to search 
hard to find a coolie willing to take him where he 
wanted to go. One had tact and the other didn’t. 
The second fellow could not understand how the 
other seemed to manage. “How much do you pay?” 
he asked. “I pay twenty cents,” said the first. “I 
can’t understand that; I pay twenty-five cents, yet 
they will not take me.” The man with tact let him 
in on the secret. “Usually there are a lot of other 
coolies standing around watching, and if you help 
a coolie make face, he is happy. Don’t just pay him 
curtly and walk away without so much as looking at 
him. Give him a ten-cent piece and then smile as if 
to say, “You gave me an extra good pull; by George, 
you deserve another ten cents.’ He'll be happier 
than if you gave him twenty-five cents with a scowl.” 

Another characteristic which is of great import- 
ance in the Foreign Service is that of fairness. 
Make every effort to avoid favoritism in your rela- 
tionship to the people on your staff, particularly the 
clerks under you. There are a few instances in the 
Service, unfortunately, in which chiefs of office, par- 
ticularly at large posts, either play favorites or else 
allow the impression that they do so to arise. The 
practice always causes complications and should be 
avoided like the plague. 

You will have to make out efficiency reports. One 
of the most difficult and unfortunate parts of any 
man’s work is the necessity of passing judgment on 
a fellow human being and evaluate his work on an 
efficiency report. You will have friends in your office 
—persons to whom you are personally attracted, but 
whose efficiency in the office may not come up to 
standard. In writing the efficiency report on that 
person, remember that you are writing it on the 
contribution he has made to the office. You may 
not feel able to give the person a very good rating, 
yet you know that your report will affect his stand- 
ing. He may be left off the next promotion list be- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Bonin Islands 


By CoMMANDER RicHaArD C. Drum Hunt, USN 


WO JIMA is a name which historians will 

remember as an important U. S. Naval Ad- 
vanced Base in the conduct of war, and its capture 
will remain forever sacred to the memory of the 
United States Marines who fought to obtain this 
foothold in the Strategic Bonin Islands, five hun- 
dred miles from the Mainland of Japan. 

The Bonin Islands, called by the Japanese OGA- 
SAWARA-JIMA, stretches nearly due north and 
south, a little east of 142 degrees east longitude. 
They number twenty according to Japanese inves- 
tigations, and have a coast-line of 175 miles. Only 
ten of these islands have any appreciable size. 
European geographers have been accustomed to 
divide the islands into three groups for purposes 
of nomenclature, calling the northern group the 
Parry Islands, the central group the Beechey Is- 
lands, and the southern the Coffin or Bailey Islands. 
The second largest of all, Chichi-jima in Japanese 
cartography was named Peel Island in 1827. Port 


Iwo 


Lloyd, the chief anchorage, situated on Peel Island, 
was considered by Commodore Perry to be an ex- 
cellent harbor created in the crater of a volcano 
from which the surrounding hills were thrown up, 
the entrance to the harbor being a fissure, through 
which lava used to flow into the sea. The islands 
are, indeed plainly volcanic in nature. Commodore 
Perry visited the islands in 1853 and strongly urged 
the establishment of a United States Coaling Station 
in the Bonins at that time. 

The diversity of the nomenclature indicated above 
suggests that the ownership of these important 
islands was for some time doubtful. According to 
Japanese annals they were discovered towards the 
close of the sixteenth century, and added to the 
fief of a Daimyo, Ogasawa Sadayori, whence the 
name “Ogasawara”. They were also called “Bunin” 
or “Bonin” by foreigners because of their being 
without (bu) inhabitants(nin). Effective occupa- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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This D-Plus Five Day aerial photograph graphically shows the immense power necessary to break the back of 
Jap resistance on Iwo Jima, indicating how desperately the enemy valued this strategic stepping-stone in To- 
kyo’s back yard. The rugged LST’s, the new LSM’s, and the ubiquitous LCI’s crowd the tiny beachhead to 
pour forth men and materials of war to strengthen the U. S. Marines’ expanding toe-hold. Just off the beach, 
more landing craft await their chance at the unloading area, while small boats from the transports ply back 
and forth, bring assault troops and returning wounded for treatment. Further out, the transports themselves, 
APA’s and AKA’s, stand by to unload thir cargoes into the small craft; and just over the hump of Mt. Suri- 
bachi, the famous landmark on Iwo’s southern tip, may be seen a hospital ship. Faintly along the horizon, 
the protective screen of destroyers, destroyer escorts and cruisers can be discerned maintaining their vigilant 
watch for enemy attempts to interfere with the operations. On the island, Marine tanks can be spotted mov- 
ing over the rough terrain toward the first airfield at left. ns, 
Official U. S. Navy Photo 


Press Comment 


Editorial from Lire, December 3, 1945 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD 
What Is—and Is Not—Wrong with the U. S. Foreign Service, and How to Improve It 


It would be nice to believe that when the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. lays out 12 cardinal points of 
“foreign policy,” as he did on Navy Day, the 
problem of foreign policy is thereby all taped, blue- 
printed and solved. But it isn’t. For better or 
worse, U. S. foreign policy is made by the day-to- 
day acts of the men who have it in charge. These 
are some 10,000 people, from Jimmy Byrnes to 
the typists and doormen who work for the State 
Department, and especially those 785 Foreign Serv- 
ice officers who represent the U. S. in 250 cities all 
over the globe. 

These Foreign Service officers are the eyes, ears, 
fingers and tongues of the U. S. government 
abroad. A blueprint becomes a foreign policy only 
after they have fingered it and put it in their own 
words. What kind of people are they. No more 
basic question about our foreign policy can be 


asked. 
Cookie Pushers? 


Popular opinion has it that our Foreign Service 
officers are recruited from rich eastern families, 
mostly Anglophile, and from the Ivy League— 
Yale, Harvard and Princeton. The statistics do not 
bear out this impression. The 785 present officers 
came from every state in approximate ratio to its 
population. Forty-six of them never went to college. 
The other 739 attended 301 different colleges. The 
Ivy League supplied 176, or 22 per cent. 

Another popular impression is that all our dip- 
lomats are pink-tea hounds, cookie pushers, effemi- 
nate ineffectuals. This impression is not so much 
incorrect as misleading. Cookie pushing is an occu- 
pational hazard of diplomacy, but it does not 
necessarily involve empty-headedness. Diplomatic 
circles the world over have evolved certain accepted 
rules of protecol which all countries observe. This 
protocol is not silly. It is a formal medium which 
enables nations to communicate above the level of 
language, race and religious differences. When you 
see an American diplomat abroad drinking tea in 
striped pants, don’t sneer; the poor devil is work- 
ing. At that very moment he may be picking up 
an item of information useful to his country. 

There is also a paradoxical impression that while 
the career men are cookie pushers, their work is 
frustrated by politically appointed Babbitts and 
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boors who get all the top ministerial jobs because 
of their campaign contributions. Not so. Of the 51 
top embassies and ministries, 29 are now filled by 
trained Foreign Service officers. Of the 22 so-called 
political appointees, many have been in office so 
long that they are just as professional as the 
career men. 

Thus the popular criticisms of our Foreign Serv- 
ice are mostly off the beam. Yet the Foreign Service 
as presently run has very serious faults. Indeed, 
the whole system is basically faulty. Last week the 
Service began to take in 650 new men, nearly 
doubling its size. At the same time both the Secre- 
tary of State and a lot of congressmen are trying 
to figure out just what is wrong with the present 
system. Bills have been introduced to establish a 
West Point for diplomats, as though the Foreign 
Service troubles could be cured by making it 
more like the Army. Actually the Foreign Service 
system is too Army-like already. 


Heroism in Bahia 


Just consider how great are the responsibilities 
of our representatives abroad. Their job calls for 
abilities which are usually found only in the best 
business executives. A vice consul in Chefoo or 
Bahia, for example, has to be a political expert, 
trade promoter, shipping commissioner, legal ex- 
pert, immigration official and guardian of the 
varied interests of all the U. S. citizens who live 
there, all at the same time. One day he will return 
from a long political talk with the mayor to find a 
third-rate American band singer in his office need- 
ing funds to get home. It may take him hours to 
get the stranded American signed as a member of 
the crew of a homebound freighter. The next few 
days may be devoted to analyzing the latest finan- 
cial statement of the public treasury and writing a 
20-page report on its bearing on U. S. trade. Next, 
an investigation of the local cosmetics market for a 


traveling U. S. businessman, winding up with a - 


lunch or tea at the consul’s home for the business- 
man, a prospective distributor and a local banker. 
Then he has to write convincingly to a congress- 
man, telling why he turned down a visa application 
from a relative of an important constituent, fill out 
tedious expense forms for the Treasury and catch 
up on other routine reports. By Sunday, when he 
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might get some rest, he probably has to put on his 
striped pants and be social. 

The man who takes up this career has no private 
life to speak of. He has taken a pledge of anonym- 
ity and cannot speak or write without State Depart- 
ment censorship. He must be ready to be shipped 
without notice to any part of the world, however 
unhealthy. It is a heroic and not too rewarding 
life, and on the whole it is surprising what a high 
level of intelligence and character it has attracted. 
The trouble is that although plenty of good men 
enter our Foreign Service, passing stiff examina- 
tion on a straight merit basis, the system beats them 
to a pulp. 

The most successful foreign service in the world 
is probably Britain’s. The British may have lost 
wars but they have seldom fluffed a negotiation. 
Their system differs from ours in one notable re- 
spect. Once they accept a man as a trained and 
trustworthy representative of Britain, they rely on 
him to make his own decisions. He doesn’t have to 
check back with Whitehall every time he wants to 
change his tie. He is given leeway to decide even 
important matters on the spot and he knows that 
the Empire will back him in his decision. The 
British believe in men rather than blueprints. 

Our system is more like the Russian: give a man 
very precise instructions and keep checking up on 
him all the time. The quantity of petty matters that 
our men in Aden or Adelaide have to refer to 
Washington is not only a burden on the cables but 
—what is far worse—on the spirit and enterprise 
of the men. With the years they acquire, instead of 
wisdom, a knowledge of precedents and a habit of 
playing it safe. “Mustn’t stick our necks out” be- 
comes their motto. The clubby, desiccated and 
timid character of our present Foreign Service is 
due to one fact more than any other: in their youth 
they weren’t trusted with responsibility. 
What to Do 

Today the Foreign Service is faced with a vastly 
greater responsibility that it ever knew before. So, 
of course, is the whole State Department, and the 
reform of the Foreign Service is only part of the 
organizational house cleaning needed. But some 
obvious steps can be taken now. The State Depart- 
ment will soon ask for and should get a much 
bigger Foreign Service budget. Not only salaries 
but expense allowances should be raised so our 
agents will not need money of their own for official 
business and entertainment. 

Instead of a diplomat’s West Point, the Depart- 
ment needs closer contact with our established uni- 
versities, plus a more effective in-service training 
program for all appointees, a program which 
should, incidentally, encourage specialists in this 
age of specialization. Badly needed, too, is a policy 
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of regular “re-Americanization” periods for all 
officers. At present they are sent away too young 
and kept away too long, so that they soon forget 
what little they ever knew about their native coun- 
try. Every officer should spend at least six months 
out of every three years in the U. S., and not just 
in Washington. Another good suggestion is a For- 
eign Service Reserve Corps for men who want to 
quit and make some money or teach but who stand 
ready to go back when needed. Such a corps would 
be another bridge—there are too few—between the 
Foreign Service and the U. S. public. 

It is absurd to say that Americans are incapable 
of learning the diplomatic art. We have produced 
some of the greatest when we had to, from Ben- 
jamin Franklin on down. We certainly need good 
men now, and in quantity. 


CHEROKEE YELL 
{From an editorial in the Washington Post, Decem- 
ber 11, 1945} 

General Hurley detracted from his reputation and 
added nothing to his charges in his appearance be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. It 
was, of course, good theater. That we have come 
to expect of General Hurley. But the times are too 
serious to turn the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee into a stage for an exhibition of showman- 
ship and public time is too precious to waste. Two 
things were expected of General Hurley. One was 
a demonstration that the China policy he was called 
upon to execute was impeded by the Foreign Service 
Officers of his Embassy at Chungking and in the 
State Department. The other was some indication 
of the right course to proceed in our policy toward 
China. Little light and no leading, however, was 
forthcoming. From start to finish General Hurley’s 
testimony constituted an elongated Cherokee yell in 
praise of General Hurley and in denunciation of his 
enemies, real and fancied... . . 


GEN. HURLEY PRODS A ROTTEN SPOT 
[From an editorial in the Baltimore Sun, Novem- 
ber 28, 1945] 

. .. General Hurley’s charges will have a familiar 
sound to anyone who has interested himself recently 
in the internal affairs of the State Department. 
From every quarter comes evidence of just such a’ 
condition of administrative anarchy as General Hur- 
ley describes. 

In The Sun’s opinion, any such state of affairs is 
intolerable. In so far as it has a rational basis it is 
a leftover from those relatively placid days when, 
for the United States, foreign policy was an agree- 
able luxury which might safely be left to the dilet- 
tantes, the intellectual playboys, and the political 
fat-cats .. . 
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Vice Consul Barry Sets a Record 


By James M. Macrartanp, Vice Consul, Montreal 


6¢— NEVER requested a transfer, and I never re- 
ceived an order from the Department to be 
transferred.” 

That, briefly, is how Vice Consul John R. Barry 
explains why he has been stationed at the Montreal 
Consulate General ever since August 2, 1918, when 
he was appointed a clerk in the Foreign Service. 
His 27 years at Montreal are believed to be a record 
for the number of consecutive years spent at one 
post by a consular officer. If any other officer has 
been at any post for a longer period, Mr. Barry 
would like to know who he is. 

Mr. Barry was a clerk in the War Department in 
Washington when he resigned to enter the Foreign 
Service. When he arrived in Montreal, he quite 
naturally anticipated that he would spend a few 
years there and then be transferred to another part 
of the world. But 1945 finds him still situated in 
the Canadian metropolis with only a few weeks 
temporary duty at the Campbellton, N.B., Consulate 
more than two decades ago to “mar” his record. 

The late Consul Gen- 
eral James Linn Rogers 
was in charge of the 
Montreal office when 
Mr. Barry launched his 
foreign service career in 
1918. The Consulate 
General then occupied a 
four-room suite in a St. 
James Street building, 
and the staff included 
the Consul General, two 
vice consuls and four 
clerks. Mr. Barry 
watched the Consulate 
General expand from 
year to year and he grew 
up wtih it.- In 1922 it 
moved to the Drummond 
Building but soon out- 
grew its headquarters 
and went into its present 
office in the Castle Build- 
ing. Today Consul Gen- 
eral North Winship’s 
associates include two 
consuls, 13 vice consuls, 
a junior economic an- 
alyst, 20 clerks and two 
messengers — and it is 
still growing. As com- 
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Vice Consul John R. Barry at work at the Montreal | h f ragga 
Consulate General where he has been stationed ‘€4Ve Mere for a jot 0 
since 1918. 


pared to the four-room suite of Mr. Barry’s early 
days, the office now has 26 rooms. 

Mr. Barry, who was commissioned a Vice Consul 
at Montreal May 3, 1919, has filled every position 
possible there except that of Consul General— 
from his early efforts as No. 1 stamp-licker and 
waste basket emptier to that of administrative 
officer for five years under Consul General Wesley 
Frost. He has been in charge of immigration, citi- 
zenship, trade, accounts, shipping and invoices dur- 
ing his stay, and, as the result, he knows just about 
everybody of importance in the Province of Quebec. 
For the past decade, he has been in charge of ac- 
counts, shipping and invoices and performs several 
other administrative functions. 

During World War I, his specialty was signing 
on entire crews on the new ships coming out of the 
Great Lakes. 

When Mr. Barry went to Montreal, he was a 
bachelor, but five years after his arrival he married 
Miss Yvette Gauvreau of that city. They have one 
son, Rexford G. Barry, 
age 21. 

Mr. Barry was born 
and raised in Boston. In 
his youth he had the am- 
bition to be a physician 
and studied at the Tufts 
College Medical School. 
Being financially unable 
to continue these studies, 
he gave up medicine as 
his future profession. In 
November, 1917, the 
Department appointed 
him secretary to the 
Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds Land Commis- 
sion and when that com- 
mission wound up its 
work, he was made a 
clerk in the War Depart- 
ment’s Finance Division. 

The veteran consular 
officer, who expects to 
retire in December, 
1947, says he is quite 
satisfied with Montreal, 
commenting that “I’ve 
seen scores of officers 


worse places.” 
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Return to Tokyo 


From letters of JouN K. EMERSON, Foreign Service Officer, to his wife. 


Pearl Harbor 
Sept. 6, 1945. 
E arrived yesterday on the Clipper at 8:30 
A.M. after a very smooth crossing. I went to 
bed in an upper berth and slept pretty well. I kept 
waking up throughout the night—not because I was 
uncomfortable but just because of the novelty of 
sleeping up in the air over the Pacific. The Clippers 
are nice ships—roomy and space to walk around in. 
We had a very good meal after we took off from 
San Francisco. A water take-off is quite a lot of 
fun. You ride around on the bay for a long time 
and you're never sure just what the pilot intends to 
do. Finally there is a lot of spray and tremendous 
roaring of motors and off you go. 

It was strange coming into Hawaii by plane this 
time. We looked down on the Honolulu harbor, the 
Aloha tower, where we used to come in by ship and 
hear the music and get bedecked with leis. 

Here at Pearl Harbor I got transportation to the 
CINCPAC headquarters and they had heard of me 
and took me in hand. Everyone was very nice; 
they said I should stay in No. 39 house. I took a 
shower, shaved, and got into my seersucker and 
felt much better. 

My transportation is all arranged on the plane 
this afternoon for Guam. It is about a 24-hour trip, 
so I'll be there tomorrow. 

Guam, Sept. 8, 1945. 

Friday disappeared this week — just never oc- 
curred. Yesterday I was sunning and bathing on 
Waikiki Beach at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel; it was 
Thursday. Today I am far out in the Pacific on the 
island of Guam and suddenly it is Saturday! If 
you could find that wonderful exciting story called 
“Wednesday the Tenth” which tells about cannibals, 
missionaries and the International Date Line the 
children would love it. 

Had a pleasant trip but plane riding does get a 
little tiring after hours and hours and hours of it. 
Left yesterday at 2 and got here today at 8 A.M. 
But of course all the changing of time, etc., makes 
it different in number of hours travelled. On a boat 
such things happen leisurely and you can think it 
all out, but on a plane there is no time for cogi- 
tation. 

This morning the water was without a ripple— 
thousands of miles of pure dark blue. Clouds float- 
ing by. You constantly marvel how these pilots can 
find the little specks of land that lie out here in all 
this world of water. In spite of knowing about all 
the mechanical contrivances that do it, it still seems 
miraculous. Especially at night. 
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Well, to go on with the narrative—we arrived 
here this morning. I came to hq. and they informed 
me they had a message transferring me to—You 
Know Where. So, without further ado, they made 
arrangements and I leave this afternoon at 4:30 for 
points further west. Think of it—tomorrow I will 
be there. 

“We left Guam yesterday about 9:30 and got to 
Iwo Jima about 1:30 A.M. The plane was a C-54 
but bucket seats and cargo in the middle, just like 
CBI days. At Iwo we discovered the plane would 
wait until dawn. We were taken to a mess hall and 
had powdered eggs and stewed prunes at 2 in the 
morning. Then back to the plane and try to sleep! 
—until 6 A.M. We finally took off about 7—on the 
final lap to Tokyo, or I thought it was the final lap. 

“We spotted those green islands that used to tell 
us we were near Japan when we came by boat. My 
first impression was—where are the fishing boats? 
Expanse of sea, unrippled, untouched. All humans 
had been lifted from the scene. Finally the main 
island was in sight—and we flew up the bay. Now 
American warships began to appear—silent grey 
sentinels in the water. We flew over a bit of China 
landscape and it was the same—green paddies, clus- 
ters of houses. And the bay was a parade of 
American warships. 

“I discovered for the first time we would land at 
Kisarazu on the OTHER side of the bay. We fly 
over this airfield—and there are the two white sur- 
render planes with green crosses, parked on the 
side in the grass, as if their usefulness were forever 
over. Other Japanese planes were scattered along 
the edges of the field; someone said ours was the 
sixth plane to land at this field; the Navy had 
operated the field only 4 or 5 days. 

“The problem of getting across to Yokosuka, 
Yokohama or Tokyo was baffling! A light plane was 
going over but couldn’t take baggage. I asked them 
if they could send a message to SCAP (Supreme 
Commander Allied Powers). The answer was nega- 
tive. Finally an obliging commander who was 
evacuating U. S. POW’s asked a destroyer, USS 
Waterman, if they could take me near SCAP. They: 
replied by radio, “Send the State Dept. representa- 
tive along.” So my bags and I were taken by jeep 
to a dock and put aboard an LST boat. The crew 
said I’d better have the bags under a tarp. What a 
ride! If invasion troops have to go through a ride 
like that and then fight the enemy on the beaches, I 
wonder they don’t crack. The sea was choppy and 
over and up and down and around we went, I hang- 
ing on for dear life, and getting soaked! Then 
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climb up to the destroyer. The commander met me 
and this was the pleasant interlude in the day. They 
dried my shirt and gave me ice water; and I sat 
in the officers’ lounge and talked to several very 
pleasant fellows while we churned to— what I 
thought would be Yokohama. 

“The destroyer received orders NOT to go to 
Yokohama after I came aboard. Instead we went 
to Yokosuka. Here we saw the old battered battle- 
ship Nagato with a big sign No Visitors Allowed 
and more American warships. So bags and I went 
off the Waterman on to a launch and out to see 
how I could get to the good Gen. MacArthur’s hq. 
Ancon, the first ship we stopped at, suggested the 
shore hq. or at least the USS Piedmont anchored 
at the wharf. No one on the Piedmont had any 
suggestions until finally someone came out with the 
fact that a bus would go to hq. for shore activities. 
Of course by this time it is 4 P.M. and I have no 
lunch, nothing except the glass of ice water. We 
wait the bus—and I get aboard—an old brown 
coughing Japanese bus with blue velvet upholster- 
ing. At hq. I plead my story, dirty, tired, disgusted, 
frustrated. They suggest a night at the Officers’ 
Club! 

“We get a jeep and get my stuff here to the inn. 
I have a bath, a shave, and go to bed. By this time 
it is 6:30 and too late for chow! (No food this 
day.) It is now 7 the following morning and still 
no chow. I think I'll stop this writing and go 
forage. I hope today I make my objective—Mac- 
Arthur’s hq.” 

Yokohama, Japan, Sept. 10, 1945. 

This is my first letter from Japan! Imagine that. 
Here I sit in a comfortable room in the New Grand 
Hotel in Yokohama looking out the window at the 
lights of American warships in the harbor. This is 
Monday, and a week ago Saturday afternoon [I left 
Washington. To bring you up to date, suppose I 
copy this entry which I wrote in my diary this 
morning in the inn at Yokosuka. 

“Yokosuka, Japan, Sept. 10, 1945. Lafcadio 
Hearn said you should write first impressions at 
once before they were lost. In coming back to 
Japan, I feel I need to record these first impressions. 

“Here I sit in a yadoya (inn) that must have 
been for the high ranking Army and Navy officers 
coming to this base. Here is the little porch—with 
2 chairs and a table of wicker. I’m looking out over 
a little street—typical Japanese houses beyond and 
a tree-covered hill. It is 6 A.M. but the semi have 
been singing themselves hoarse for hours. There 
are the sounds of birds—the natural atmosphere of 
Japan, but no Japanese. The houses and streets are 
vacant. It is as though from a moving picture all 
the characters had suddenly been lifted. There 
should be boys on bicycles, tofu vendors, women 
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sweeping, a whole world of sounds and people. 
Instead a couple of G.I.’s are laughing up there on 
the hill—a sentry is pacing back and forth beneath 
me. Bugles on ships are sounding. A few minutes 
ago a fleet of planes droned over us. 

“I didn’t get this strange feeling of a ghost town 
until I came into this ‘Officers’ Club’ last night. 
They brought me up to Room No. 8—and it was 
tatami (mats) and I instinctively hesitated before 
walking in with my shoes on. A couple of iron beds 
were set up on the tatami. But here was the toko- 
noma, the kimono rack, the sliding doors, the 
alcove. I went into the ofuro (bath) and someone 
was there. I said, ‘Is this a shower?’ He said, ‘No, 
but you can use this globe.’ He was dipping water 
with a round white frosted globe taken from the 
light. There was hot water and I turned it on and 
of course there wasn’t enough to fill the bath, but I 
got in and splashed and thought of all the times 


I had been in ofuros in Japanese inns.” 


Today has been a very full day. I did not make 
Tokyo, since in spite of all reports to the contrary, 
Gen. M’s hq. are not in Tokyo but still in Yoko- 


hama. After breakfast—I did get it—I get an officer - 


to give me a jeep and driver to Yokohama. 

The ride was fascinating. I saw the people again. 
Every woman wears mompei or pants and they were 
out, doing their many chores. Long lines at the rice 
and seaweed ration stores. The people looked indif- 
ferent; a few smiled; a few looked glum and bitter. 
Children and a few grownups waved to us. Not 
much devastation until we got to Yokohama. Then 
blocks of rubble and rusted iron. Yokohama was 
destroyed in one raid of 2 hours, they tell us. A 
few patched up tin huts and people poking around 
the rubble. 

In Yokohama we find the hq. in the Customs 
House. I hear Hank Smith-Hutton (Capt., U.S.N.— 
formerly Naval attache, Tokyo) is here, so I find 
one familiar face and am mighty glad to see him 
again. He tells me Ural Johnson (consul, Yoko- 
hama) is in the next room. And you may be sure 
it was good to see Ural. After my struggles of yes- 
terday it was so very, very good to meet somebody 
I knew. Ural has been here about a week. So I am 
the second FSO to return to Japan. 

I can’t write any more details tonight. I still 
haven’t caught up on sleep. Last night I had no 
mosquito net and the mosquitoes buzzed and bit 


the entire night. Ural was swell, got it fixed up for — 


me to room with him in the New Grand. We have 

a room with private bath; the meals are very good 

here; we had beer at dinner tonight (Japanese 

Kirin beer!) and a good G.I. orchestra playing. 

Apparently we move to Tokyo in about a week. 
(Continued on page 41) 
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A GENERAL STAFF FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT? 
N THE leading article of this issue of the Jour- 
NAL Mr. Milton Thompson suggests the forma- 
tion of a “General Staff” in the Department of 
State which would oversee the formation and exe- 
cution of United States foreign policy. We are not 
now prepared to endorse this or any other particu- 
lar outline of a staff organization, but we recognize 
the advantages of some such system and invite our 
readers to ponder its possibilities. 

Within and without the Department students of 
foreign affairs have for a long time urged the vital 
importance of freeing our top officials from opera- 
tional detail in order to plan policy from the stra- 
tegic rather than the narrowly tactical point of view. 
Recently the concept of the responsibilities of our 
Department and Service has been expanded by the 
assumption of duties hitherto unusual to Foreign 
Offices. Our traditional highly-trained corps of 
diplomats is now outnumbered by the specialists 
engaged in informational, economic, and cultural 
activities. It is a fair question whether the policy 
making facilities which now exist in the Department 
are sufficient for an establishment which, as one 
publicist has suggested has come to resemble a 
“general store” rather than the shop built around 
a single craft. 

When Mr. Stettinius set up the Secretary’s Staff 
Committee and the Coordinating Committee, we 
made a long step forward; participation in the con- 
duct of the war brought contact with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the experience of the Combined 
Boards and a sense of integration in a great ap- 
paratus geared to the single goal of victory in war. 
The State, War and Navy Coordinating Committee 
emerged and became increasingly important as a 
fountainhead of policy. The contrast between 
American organization for war and peacetime or- 
ganization for the conduct of foreign affairs has 
prompted observers to ask what use is being made 
of lessons learned in the war years. 

Mr. Thompson’s article deals with both the in- 
ternal reorganization the Department might make in 
view of the war lessons, and the potentialities of a 
National Advisory Board on foreign policy. On the 
former plane his suggestion is essentially a transla- 
tion of the War Department’s general staff in terms 
of the Department of State. He does not dispose of 
the Department’s present Committee structure, and 
the integration of his proposed staff with the exist- 
ing Divisions and Offices of the Department would 
require further study. 

The question arises as to whether the Depart- 
ment’s Committees are adequate to insure coordina- 
tion and central planning in view of the Depart- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Letters to the Editors 


(Continued from page 5) 


group. We were all dressed exactly alike in army 
fatigue uniforms divested of all signs of rank and 
we had each been given nicknames with instruc- 
tions not to divulge our true names or occupations. 
For three days we slept together, ate together, and 
took a vast variety of tests together under the ob- 
servation of a group of expert psychologists drawn 
from the principal universities. We took the well- 
known intelligence and aptitude tests, tests for ob- 
servation and memory, tests in analyzing informa- 
tion and in writing propaganda; we took outdoor 
tests, ran obstacle courses, swung from rings and 
scaled twelve-foot walls; we held debating contests 
and round table discussions; we were even allowed 
one wild party (at our own expense, of course, for 
government funds may not be used for spirituous 
refreshment). 

Among the most interesting were the tests in lead- 
ership and cooperation where a small group of men, 


sometimes with a leader appointed and sometimes . 


without, were given an almost impossible task, such 
as to build a bridge with inadequate materials 
across a raging torrent in six minutes flat. The 
test in which I was the appointed leader was rela- 
tively easy, I remember. I had to get my party of 
five, one of whom was a stretcher-case, across a 
road patrolled by a sentry without being seen. 

Then there were the situation dramas, when two 
men were each confidentially told his part in a diffi- 
cult situation and left to act it out before the assem- 
bled group. In my own case, I was approached by 
a man with whom I was supposed to be on out- 
wardly friendly terms to ask why he had been 
turned down by a club of which I was a member. 
He didn’t know that I was the only one who had 
blackballed him and I had to produce a bit of dip- 
lomatic double-talk such as I hope I shall never 
have to reproduce in real life. 

Among the more amusing tests was a mock third- 
degree held before a spotlight in a darkened room 
in the basement. I shall remember the voice of the 
invisible interrogator to my dying day, how he 
threatened and wheedled and raved and shouted 
until my knees shook and my hair stood on end. 

At another time we were taken individually be- 
hind the barn and shown a blueprint of a rather 
complicated gadget which we were to reproduce 
with some rods and blocks which were lying about 
on the ground. It had to be done in ten minutes 
and you were not allowed to touch the rods and 
blocks yourself but had to give directions to two 
rather seedy-looking individuals who suddenly ap- 
peared out of the barn. These gentlemen displayed 
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in an exaggerated form all the conceivable faults of 
a workman; they dawdled, they never put anything 
together right, they wandered off to smoke cig- 
arettes, and finally when a small part of the gadget 
had at last been completed one of them tripped over 
it and it all came tumbling down. It was the rare 
taskmaster who at the end of ten minutes was not 
shaking with either rage or laughter. 

Throughout all these tests we were of course ac- 
companied and observed by the psychologists. The 
whole series was completed by a long talk with one 
of the psychologists and the writing of character- 
analyses of our fellow guinea pigs. 

All this. may sound a bit silly and certainly that 
was my opinion when I first heard of the program, 
but my initial misgivings were soon transformed 
into intense enjoyment and approval. For one thing 
I was astounded at how much I came to know in 
three days about the characters of men whose names 
I did not even know. It was as if I had worked be- 
side them in ‘an office for three years and those that 
I liked I still count among my best friends. And 
then my own character was revealed to me in a way 
I had never thought possible. Apparently the in- 
tense pressure under which we worked (from eight 
in the morning until midnight with rarely a break) 
destroyed the usual defenses and inhibitions with 
which we guard ourselves and the true man came 
out. Although I was not altogether pleased with 
what I saw in myself, I was very happy to have the 
opportunity of seeing it. 

It would be a pity if this remarkable new tech- 
nique were not put to further uses and if the experi- 
ence of the men who developed it were lost. And 
where could it be used better than in choosing men 
for the Foreign Service? The representation of 
our country abroad demands men of the highest 
ability and character and no pains should be spared 
in finding them. I see from the JouRNAL for Oc- 
tober (page 43) that our British cousins have al- 
ready adopted a similar program for their Foreign 
Service. We certainly should not be any less up-to- 
date than they. Puiuip H. Bacsy, 

Foreign Service Officer. 


DIPLOMAT BITES CRITIC 
American Embassy 
La Paz, Bolivia 


August 22, 1945. 
To THE EpiTors, 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 
I feel that some rejoinder should be made to the 
persistent and mischievous attacks by columnists 
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and others having access to the public press upon 
the Department of State and the Foreign Service. 
Therefore, and unless there are sound reasons 
against such a course, I request that the accompany- 
ing article be published in an early issue of THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL under my name. 


T IS high time that it announced: that the De- 

partment of State and the Foreign Service are 
manned by normal American citizens; that these 
men and women from all the States of the Union 
have the usual American family and educational 
background—some are wealthy (but most are not) ; 
most are products of colleges and universities (but 
a few, including the writer of this protest, are not) ; 
that they have been selected because in competitive 
examinations or on the basis of demonstrated abil- 
ity, they were considered worthy and able to repre- 
sent or serve the Government of the United States 
of America; and that through their academic and 
practical knowledge of international politics and 
economics they constitute a highly skilled profes- 
sional group—whose incidental accomplishments 
and tools include good manners, a knowledge of 
languages, and general “know how.” 


And let it also be pointed out: that our foreign 
relations are not—as the limited horizons of our 
irresponsible detractors evidently cause them to 
imagine—comparable to the casual encounters of a 
pair of alley cats. Neither are they the Graustar- 
kian monopoly of a group of “Harvards and Yales” 
dabbling in diplomacy; but that they constitute a 
vast and complex accumulation of treaties, comit- 
ments, policies, and planning, developed over a 
century and a half of our national existence. 

One swallow does not make a Spring. Nor does 
one snobbish diplomat warrant condemnation of the 
entire Foreign Service. I take it that little surprise 
is occasioned in Washington by the fact that foreign 
diplomats are more likely to be found at the Met- 
ropolitan Club than at Kelly’s Pool Parlor, or enter- 
taining a Senator rather than a sandwich board 
stroller. That they are does not mean they are 
undemocratic or that the advertiser or the gentlemen 
addicted to table polo are not fine, self-respecting 
citizens. It means (and I press the point only for 
the apparently obtuse critics whom this may an- 
swer) simply that the world is as it is—and that 
if the foreign diplomats wish to obtain information 
useful to their governments or to impart unofficially 
the views and hopes of those governments they 
must deal with the people who are capable of fur- 
nishing authoritative information or of influencing 
official policy. That is not snobbery—it is common 
sense. 
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Nonetheless, the contacts of members of our For- 
eign Service are by no means limited to the gilded 
few—who disturb our class—warfare-minded critics 
as much as do our striped trousers. The Embassy 
at which the writer of these poor lines now serves 
has a Labor Reporting Officer who maintains close 
relations with laborers and miners, and a Commer- 
cial Attaché who maintains wide contacts with busi- 
nessmen and small tradesmen; and all of us have 
personal friends in and out of government and in 
and out of “society.” 


A word or two about the sartorial offenses of the 
Foreign Service: It may easily be verified that most 
people don bathing suits when attending a swim- 
ming party; that soldiers frequently wear uniforms; 
that charming ladies display evening gowns at for- 
mal dinners—et cetera. It is not necessary to 
describe the consequences that would attend failure 
to conform to the usages that have evolved these 
practices. 


Comparably, certain attire has come to be pre- 
scribed for diplomats in connection with their offi- 
cial activities. They have no say in the matter. 
Yesterday, the writer was invited to attend a session 
of the local legislative body. The invitation stated 
that the costume to be worn was “Jaquet”—which 
is the term employed at this post for “cutaway, 
striped trousers, silk hat.” Without this costume— 
which diplomats as well as others consider to have 
been designed by the Devil, shortly after he had 
somewhat dulled his inventiveness by creating the 
stiff-bosomed, tail-coated contraption worn at night 
—he would have been denied admittance. 


The majority of diplomats have no higher regard 
for these absurd and uncomfortable—and expen- 
sive—pieces of apparel than anyone else, and they 
shed them the moment the need for them has passed. 
Most diplomats, in fact, are a rather elbow-knee- 
and butt-sprung set—as a result of spending long 
hours, days, weeks, and years, at their desks. 

Our organization, it can be asserted with con- 
fidence, is as efficient as any comparable organiza- 
tion—whether it be another foreign service or a 
private business (and it is believed that in few 
other Government Departments does personnel work 
with such intensity and are closing hours so widely 
violated as in the Foreign Service and the Depart- 
ment of State). It is, moreover, unusually introspec- 
tive. The pages of our FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL 
for years back bear testimony to the constant pre- 
occupation with improvement. Beginning with the 
first genuine planning in 1906, solidified by the 
great reorganization of 1924, and accelerated by 
drastic purges since, our organization has a record 
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of self-improvement second to that of no other 
Governmental agency. 


Furthermore, and startling as this will be to 
the critics, far from it being incumbent upon us to 
follow the lead of other foreign services, others 
have long sought to adapt their practices to ours. 
At any foreign capital, it is the American mission 
that occupies the lead in sustained industry, effi- 
ciency, scope of its interests and coverage, and gen- 
eral soundness of information. 

Honest criticism—however painful to pride—is 
acceptable to any person of adult mentality. We 
have in our organization of many hundreds men 
who should not be in it. They are weeded out when 
discovered and found to be not susceptible to im- 
provement. Our mechanical organization has at 
times been unequal to the volume of work imposed 
upon it. In the past, we have been overly modest 
in seeking from the Congress the funds required 
to enable us to meet the growing demands made 
upon us, and which Congress, as has recently been 
demonstrated, would have given. We can improve 
in many ways, we are endeavoring to improve, we 
will improve. 

Nonetheless, let there be fair play. When a 
specific policy, or an individual, merits public con- 
demnation, the freedom of the press and our demo- 
cratic way of life concede that there shall be criti- 
cism. But may we not hope for an end to the present 
indiscriminate attack upon our whole Service? 


WALTER THURSTON, Ambassador 


The Clerical Caste System 


November 25, 1945. - 
To THE EpIToRs, 
THE AMERICAN FoREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

I have but recently read the July 1945 edition of 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, and I would like 
to express my complete agreement with the article 
which appeared in the Editors’ Column of that 
issue. 

I am glad that someone has at last realized the 
unfortunate situation that exists today in the 
American Foreign Service. When I joined the 
Service about a year ago, I joined with every 
intention of making it my career. The lack of 
opportunity for advancement did not bother me 
greatly because I had not joined to become wealthy. 
Since coming out to the field, however, I have been 
constantly humiliated and depressed by the terrible 
“caste” system that prevails here. At times I have 
been almost ashamed that I was an American. 
Upon my arrival here it somewhat amazed me to 
find that besides a complete disregard by the offi- 
cers for the welfare and morale of the clerks, there 
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also existed a caste system among the clerks them- 
selves. I have seen this little extra-curricular 
activity in operation many times. Consequently 
any newcomer to the post is completely ignored by 
the rest of the personnel. 

Since this is a post that is noted all over South 
America for its complete and utter boredom and its 
lack of social life, it is very easily understood why 
most of the newly arrived clerks spend most of their 
time crying themselves to sleep. 

Let us take for example this past Thanksgiving 
Day. Three of the newest clerks to my knowledge 
spent the day sitting in a cheerless hotel room while 
the rest of the American Colony ate turkey. I can 
well imagine their thoughts, as I do not believe that 
any of them has ever been away from home on a 
holiday before. I shudder to think of them at 
Christmas. 


I do not think it too much to ask that the clerks 
be granted a little social life, no matter where they 
are posted. We are, after all, human _ beings, 
although I will grant you that most of the time 
we gravely doubt it. I was told a great deal about 
loyalty when I entered the Service, but I find that 
our officers ask not for loyalty but for servitude of 
a type commonly attributed to an upstairs maid. 

This situation has reached such an appalling 
extreme that most of the clerks presently at this 
post are awaiting only an improvement in trans- 
portation before making their reservations home. 
To people that once cherished the idea of mak- 
ing a career in the Foreign Service, the words 
“State Department” and “Foreign Service” are now 
intolerable. 


I frankly confess that I am one of those in the 
above category, but I wish it known that it is not 
the lack of luxuries, the bugs, and the heat of 
South America that is driving me out of the 
Service, but the need I feel to return to where I 
may regain my confidence in the fact that I was 
brought up “on the right side of the tracks.” 

Respectfully yours, 
A HuMBLE ForEIGN SERVICE CLERK. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Netson. Mrs. Walter G. Nelson, wife of Dr. 
Walter G. Nelson, died on November 10, 1945. 
Dr. and Mrs. Nelson were well known to many 
members of the Foreign Service during Dr. Nel- 
son’s long tour of duty in Europe in a number of 
countries where he was attached to various Con- 
sulates and Embassies. 

McGoopwin. Preston Buford McGoodwin, for- 
mer Minister to Venezuela, died on September 26, 
1945, in Lynchburg, Va. 
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News From the Field 


Australia—John R. Minter 

Bolivia—Hector C. Adam, Jr. 

Brazil—Walter P. McConaughy 

Central Canada—Eric W. Magnuson 

China—James O’Sullivan 

Colombia—James S. Triolo 

Costa Rica—J. Ramon Solana 

Dutch West Indies—Lynn W. Franklin 

Ecuador—George P. Shaw 

Ethiopia, Eritrea, British and Italian Somaliland— 
William E. Cole, Jr. 

El Salvador—Robert E. Wilson 

French West Indies—William H. Christensen 

Greece—William Witman, 2d 

Guatemala—Robert F. Woodward 


PEKING 
October 26 (delayed). 


United States Marines today hoisted over the 
American Embassy compound here the Stars and 
Stripes which they were forced to haul down 
December 8, 1941. 

The ceremony occurred at 1:30 p.m., the same 
hour that they lowered the flag in 1941. Richard 
P. Butrick, the same Foreign Service officer who 
received orders from the Japanese to have the flag 
lowered witnessed today’s event. 

Butrick, who was counselor in charge of the 
embassy in 1941, kept the flag, and took it to the 
United States when he was repatriated in June 
1942. As special representative of the State Depart- 
ment to set up consulates in the Far East the re- 
turned ‘with it four and one half years later. 

“Ever since 1941 I have been looking forward 
to this day,” Butrick declared. “The sight of Old 
Glory flying over the gate of the Embassy com- 
pound is one that I shall cherish forever.” 

‘My only regret is that the Marine corporal who 
: took the flag down in 1941 was not here to hoist 
it today,” Butrick continued. “After lowering it 
the corporal told me, ‘I hope that I did it well, sir. 
You see, it’s the first time that I ever had to lower 
the Stars and Stripes. 

The unique ceremony today started when a com- 
pany of Fifth Marine veterans of the First Division 
smartly marched into the compound, which the 
Leathernecks had guarded from 1905 to 1941. 

The Marines, clad in green battle dress, halted 
and smartly snapped to attention. Butrick walked 
forward with the flag from the nearby chancery 
building and presented it to Brigadier General 
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FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 


Ireland—Thomas McEnelly 
Jamaica—John H. Lord 
London—Dorsey G. Fisher 
Mexico—Robert F. Hale 
Morocco—Charles W. Lewis, Jr. 
Nassau—John H. E. McAndrews 
Nicaragua—James M. Gilchrist 
New Zealand—John Fuess 
Panama—Arthur R.. Williams 
Peru—Edward G. Trueblood 
Southampton—William H. Beck 
Spain—John N. Hamlin 
Tangier—Paul H. Alling 

U. S. S. R—Edward Page, Jr. 
Union of South Africa—Robert A. Acly, Edward Groth 
V enezuela—Carl Bueuer 


Louis R. Jones, commander of the Peking Marine 
ground forces. 


As a crowd of American civilians and foreign 
and Chinese dignitaries watched, General Jones 
gave the flag to Corporal Brady. While the color 
guard hoisted the flag over the compound’s massive 
stone gate, a 42-piece Marine band played “to the 
colors.” 

The troops then marched out to the adjoining 
Marine barracks, finishing the ceremony. Once 
again Marine sentries guard the Embassy com- 
pound, and Old China Hands concur that “It seems 
like the good old days.” 


The flag, which a breeze unfurled a moment after 
it was raised, will be replaced tomorrow with a new 
one. The historic flag will be sent to the United 
States to be displayed at a place as yet undeter- 
mined. 


Also witnessing the raising of the flag was a 
second Foreign Service officer who was here with 
the embassy when it was lowered in 1941, Beppo 
R. Johansen. Third Secretary in Peking before, 
Johansen has come again to China to be stationed 
with the consulate in Tientsin. 


On his return to Peking, Butrick found the em- 
bassy premises in perfect order, untouched by the 
Japanese. In the ambassador’s residence he found 
the rugs rolled and furniture covered, in the same 
condition as when he left in 1942. 


The plot on which the ambassador’s residence 
and chancery front had changed, however, for a 
vegetable patch was growing in the old tennis court. 
This change in scenery has given rise to the fol- 
lowing local legend. 
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The Japanese wished to play tennis on the court, 
and asked permission of the Swiss consulate, which 
was charged with protecting American interests 
during hostilities. The clever Swiss stalled them 
for weeks. 


Meanwhile, unidentified parties tore up the court 
and planted vegetables on the plot. When at length 
the Japanese firmly demanded to play on the court, 
the Swiss are said to have replied, “So sorry,. see 
for yourself—there is no tennis court.” 

SERGEANT THOMAS Moore, 
A Marine Corps Correspondent. 


NUEVO LAREDO 


November 28, 1945. 

On November 14 and 15 representatives of the 
press from Mexico City and elsewhere arrived in 
Nuevo Laredo in preparation for the return of the 
201st Squadron to their native Mexico. On the 
night of the 14th the Mexican representatives of 
the press and radio were entertained at a dinner by 
the publisher of the Times of Laredo, Texas. This 
was followed by an entertainment in Nuevo Laredo 
by Frederick D. Hunt, who is in charge of our 
Consulate there. 


On November 15 a group of representative people 
gathered at the American Consulate in order to 
accompany Mr. Hunt when he went to make an 
official call.on General Urquizo, Minister of Na- 
tional Defense, who had taken up residence on his 
official railway car. Mr. Hunt went aboard the 
car and welcomed the Minister to Laredo in the 
name of the United States Government and then 
introduced the representatives of the City of 
Laredo, of Webb County, Texas, and others. 


On the morning of November 16 at about 8:30 
the special train bearing the “Fighting Eagles” 
from San Pedro, California, arrived at the station 
in Laredo, Texas. Meeting the train were several 
U. S. Army dignitaries, Mr. Hunt, and also the 
Mexican Consul. Following informal greetings, the 
men disembarked from the train and formed a line 
which fell in behind a band and honor guard pro- 
vided by the Laredo Army Airfield. This parade 
marched from the station past the Laredo City Hall, 
where it was joined by various American civic off- 
cials. The parade then continued to the Interna- 
tional Bridge. As it reached the bridge, the guns 
of Fort McIntosh fired a 19-gun salute to General 
Urquizo, who approached from the Mexican side 
to welcome the fliers to Mexico. As the battle flag 
of the squadron reached the boundary line in the 
middle of the bridge, the Mexican Army garrison 
fired a 21-gun salute to the returning flag. Formal 

(Continued on page 38) 
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FLAG RETURNS TO PEKING CHANCERY 


Above: Richard P. Butrick, special representative of 

the State Department, who was Counselor of Embassy 

when the flag was lowered on December 8, 1941, 

comes down the steps of the chancery with the same 

flag that was lowered at the time. Later the flag was 
raised over the main gate. 


RETURNING TO PEKING CHANCERY 


Below: Foreign Service Officer Beppo R. Johansen is 

saluted by Marine Private First Class Roy Schomburg 

as he enters the Chancery of the American Embassy 

in Peking. Johansen was a secretary of Embassy 

there at the time the Japs took over on December 8, 
1 
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The Bookshelf 


Francis C. DE Review Editor 


THE CHALLENGE OF RED CHINA, by Gunther 
Stein. Whittlesey House: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. New York, 1945. $3.50. 

It has become customary both in and outside of 
China to refer to the people of Kuomintang China 
as “Chinese” and those of Communist China as 
“reds.” In The Challenge of Red China, Gunther 
Stein, China correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor and the London News-Chronicle, estab- 
lishes convincingly that the people of Red China are 
as “Chinese” as their compatriots under the Chung- 
king government. Red China has not been beyond 
the pale of Chinese nationalism. Mr. Stein reports, 
nevertheless, that in his visit to Yenan, capital of 
Red China, he found vast differences from Kuomin- 
tang China. He contends that the Chinese of Red 
China are improving their lot with initiative, enthu- 
siasm, and encouraging results which foreign ob- 
servers, including himself, have seldom associated 
with Kuomintang China. 

The author apparently undertook the trip to 
Yenan with a good idea of what his readers wanted 
to know. For example, does Red China really have 
Communism; do the Chinese Communists have 
popular support; are the Chinese Communists mere- 
ly agents of Moscow; and what do the Chinese 
Communists think about the outside world. Mr. 
Stein obtained answers to these questions, and to 
plenty more as well. He learned that the “New 
Democracy” of Communist leader Mao Tse-tung, 
the basic thesis of the Chinese Communists, means 
more for the development of democracy in China 
than it does for Communism. He found that the 
Chinese of Red China follow and participate in the 
leadership of the Chinese Communists in their own 
interest and at their own will. He became thor- 
oughly convinced that the Chinese Communists are 
Chinese patriots. He rather neatly sums up the 
Chinese Communist attitude on foreign policy with 
the following paragraph: “The leaders in Yenan 
are far too realistic and much too keen on close 
Sino-American relations and Sino-British coopera- 
tion to demand for China a policy of exclusive or 
even predominant reliance upon the USSR.” 
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Before departing for Yenan, Mr. Stein was ad- 
vised to guard against Communist deceptions. De- 
spite his initial skepticism of Communist claims, 
of which he had learned long before this trip, he 
discovered much on his own scouting around to 
support the contentions of the Chinese Communists 
concerning Red China. In the course of the book, 
Mr. Stein discusses the government, Communist 
Party, “New Democracy,” education, position of 
women, industrial and agricultural production, and 
the war effort against Japan. For his information, 
he has depended upon first-hand observation and 
interviews with government, party, and army lead- 
ers, a landlord and peasant, foreigners in Red 
China, including American airmen and the Ameri- 
can Observer Mission. There appears such a high 
degree of consistency in these interviews that Mr. 
Stein feels that he has acquired an accurate picture 


of Red China. 


In the few instances in which it is mentioned, 
the Kuomintang doesn’t fare very well. Mr. Stein 
injects into his work certain contrasts between the 
Kuomintang and Communist governments which 
are as black and white as the excellent woodcuts 
reproduced in the book. Although his score adds 
up by far in favor of the Communists, it cannot 
be said that Mr. Stein has written from the com- 
munist point of view. Comparison of this book 
with the existing Marxist literature on China reveals 
that Mr. Stein has an independent point of view. 

A noticeable weakness in the book is the con- 
clusion: “To help China become one is the collective 
task of American, British, and Russian statesman- 
ship.” This emphasis on foreign responsibility seems 
hardly consistent with Mr. Stein’s emphasis on the 
indigenous character of the Communist movement 
and Kuomintang-Communist crisis. If his substan- 
tive analysis of the problem is correct, then the 
solution rests in China, not in Moscow, London, or 
Washington. He has failed to produce sufficient 
evidence to support any other sources for the solu- 
tion of China’s domestic difficulties. 

Junian R. FRIEDMAN. 
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COLOR AND DEMOCRACY, by W. E. Burghardt 
De Bois. Harcourt Brace and Co., New York, 
1945. 143 pages. $2.00. 


This book reveals the author’s plan fora perma- 
nent peace involving the joint facilities of organized 
religion and scientific knowledge, based on the prem- 
ise that Western Europe and North America can 
no longer be regarded as the world for which civili- 
zation exists. The majority of the earth’s inhabi- 
tants, who happen to be for the most part colored, 
must be regarded as having the right and capacity 
to share in human progress, and become co-partners 
in the democracy to insure peace by abolishing pov- 
erty, educating the masses, preventing disease and 
treating crime scientifically. 

Mr. Du Bois, who is the Director of Special Re- 
search for the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People discusses the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference with a keen insight but 
with the declaration that the weak point in the out- 
line is that between one-fourth and one-half the 
inhabitants of the world will have no part in the 
government—no power of democratic control and 
scarcely an organized right of petition. He stated 
his depression at the consistency in which the mat- 
ter of colonies has been passed over, and follows 
this unhappy realization with a discussion of the 
colonies as the “slums of the world,” pointing out 
that until we realize that colonial organization is 
primarily economic, that the colonial system is a 
part of the battle between capital and labor in the 
modern economy, there is no hope. Such a method 
of carrying on industry and commerce and of dis- 
tributing wealth confines colonial peoples to a low 
standard of living and encourages a belief in the 
inferiority of certain races which also affects the 
situation of the working classes and minorities in 
civilized countries. 

In his chapter entitled “Peace and Colonies,” the 
author concludes that it does not seem possible or 
probable that a union of nations to keep the world’s 
peace is going to succeed so long as these nations 
are divided in interest over the control and posses- 
sion of colonies, since colonial imperialism has 
caused wars for a century and a half. Taking the 
position that the paradox of the present war is Rus- 
sia, the author exalts the Soviet Union for being the 
first of modern nations to face the problem of pov- 
erty and to place on the uncurbed power of con- 
centrated wealth the blame of widespread and pite- 
ous penury. Even should the experiment of Com- 
munism fail, Russia deserves credit for having tried 
to solve the problem, which for the preservation of 
civilization, will have to be faced by all nations. 

The solution of the entire problem of coloniza- 
tion advanced by Mr. Du Bois is a new Mandates 
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Commissoin firmly establishing its place in inter- 
national law with full recognition by the United 
Nations. This new Mandates Commission would 
include representation of colonial peoples in the 
Assembly with power to investigate complaints and 
conditions in colonies, make public their findings 
through oral petitions, and raise these peoples to a 
condition of complete political and economic equal- 
ity with the peoples of master nations allowing them 
to become independent free peoples. “We can have 
democracy and peace, only if the menace of poverty, 
ignorance and crime are met by positive and or- 
ganized human action,” the author asserts, and pov- 
erty should be abolished by attacking the economic 
illiteracy through government and social action. 

To the question of how, with international con- 
trol, this can be done with the image of totalitarian- 
ism before us added to our experience of war bu- 
reaucracy, making us fearful of national much more 
of international action, the author’s answer lies in 
organized religion as a sufficient motive for the up- 
lift of backward peoples with the great task before 
us of joining this belief and the consequent action 
with the scientific knowledge and efficient techniques 
of economic reform. This would involve on the part 
of the Church, a surrender of dogma to the extent 
of being willing to work for human salvation this 
side of eternity and to admit the possibility of vast 
betterment here and now—a realistic program com- 
bining the efforts of Church and Science, of mis- 
sionary effort and social reform—of human better- 
ment which seeks by means of known and tested 
knowledge, the ideal ends of faith. 

Caro Ryan. 


MARRIAGES 


TEWELL-WELLMAN. Miss Helen Louise Tewell 
and Foreign Service Officer Harvey Russell Wellman 
were married on October 9 in Washington, D. C. 
Miss Tewell is the daughter of Mr. Harold S. Tewell, 
Assistant Chief of the Division of Foreign Service 
Personnel. 


BIRTHS 


Warner. A daughter, Deborah, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Warner on November 11, 
1945, in Buenos Aires, where Mr. Warner is 
Second Secretary. 

Lamm. A daughter, Judith Chamberlayne, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Donald W. Lamm on Novem- 
ber 26, 1945, in Pernambuco, where Mr. Lamm is 
Vice Consul. 

Van Zite. A son, Donald Van Zile II, was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. John G. Van Zile in Matamoros, 
Mexico, where Mr. Van Zile is assigned as an 
Auxiliary Foreign Service Officer. 
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Dogs Perform Valuable Service 
in Swiss Army 


HE value of dogs on the battlefront has been 
recognized long ago. War stories dating back to 
the earliest periods and to the Middle Ages fre- 
quently refer to the use made of these animals. 
Even under the ruins of Babylon a relief was found 
depicting warriors with their canine auxiliaries. 
Dogs played an important role in World War No. 1 
and were considered of still greater importance in 
World War II. Their particular qualities which 
include a fine sense of smell, a rare gift of orienta- 
tion, intelligence and considerable physical resis- 
tance, lend themselves admirably for military pur- 
poses. Thus, in spite of the modern motorizations 
of armies, war dogs are still of vital use. 
In Switzerland the dispatch dog continues to be 
a most valuable assistant, for a dog of this type 
will carry out the task assigned to him regardless 
of any obstacles and heavy enemy firing. Dispatch 
dogs do not work alone but invariably with one and 
sometimes two companions. 


There are two methods by which dispatch dogs 
perform their duty. The first takes advantage of 
the animal’s memory of locations. To begin with, 
the trainer accompanies the team of dogs over the 
stipulated terrain which they later have to cover by 
themselves. The dogs automatically memorize the 
peculiarities of the road which may be from one- 
half to two miles long. Upon receiving their orders 
they are perfectly able to find their way alone. 

The second method takes advantage of the dogs 
keen sense of smell. This time the trainer proceeds 
alone from one dispatch point to the other. He 
does not take the dogs along but carries with him 
a sprinkling can from which he lets a strong-smell- 
ing and only slowly evaporating liquid drip on the 
ground he covers. The trace he leaves behind guides 
the dogs over the respective course. The animals 
carry the dispatch entrusted to them in a metal 
capsule fastened around their necks. After a dis- 
patch assignment has been correctly carried out 
the trainer awards the carrier with a morsel of meat. 

Avalanche dogs have lately come to the fore with 
wonderful rescues to their credits. These capable 
assistants of the avalanche detachment of Swiss al- 
pine troops are of the police dog breed and are 
trained to find in a few minutes the location of a 
person buried by an avalanche. As soon as an 
animal has determined the location he will start to 
scratch the snow under which the victim actually 
lies. Even dog-beginners in avalanche rescue work 
have been found to do an excellent job. If an 
avalanche dog is set to his task at the proper mo- 
ment he can save many lives and will facilitate 
tremendously the work of the Army avalanche de- 
tachment. Duty of the same is to detect beforehand 
the danger of a possible avalanche descent and to 
prevent accidents by precipitating such a descent 
by means of explosives. 

Breeds preferred for service in the Swiss Army 
are the German Shepherds, Dobermans, “Oppenzell- 
Sennen” dogs and Newfoundlands. All these breeds 
are appreciated for their intelligence, resistance, 
courage and speed. Polar dogs which have since 


Dogs have long ago been pressed into service by the 

well-organized Swiss Army. This photograph shows 

one of these auxiliaries undergoing training in climb- 
ing a fence over seven feet hgh. 
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1912 been successfully used and bred by the Jung- 
frau railway are proving useful for transporting 
food supplies, etc., to soldiers stationed in high al- 
pine regions. 

The first camp for the training of Army dogs 
was established near St. Maurice in the Rhone Val- 
ley in 1924. Results were most satisfactory from 
the beginning so that the work has been continued 
and expanded ever since. The introductory course 
lasts four weeks and is at the same time a test for 
the suitability of the officers and soldiers volunteer- 
ing as dog leaders. Upon completion of the course 
each man assumes the responsibility to continue 
with the training of the dog or dogs in his care, 
also to provide their board. 

So high is-the value of dogs now rated in Switzer- 
land, that upon the mobilization in 1939 each Swiss 
Army unit was given a so-called war dog detach- 
ment. 


Dogs have long ago been pressed into service by the 


well-organized Swiss Army. This photograph shows 


a fine German shepherd auxiliary. 
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EDITORS’ COLUMN 

(Continued from page 24) 
ment’s expanded responsibilities. The continuity of 
their deliberations must necessarily be interrupted 
from time to time not only by changes in personnel, 
but by the absence of key men on official business, 
such as attendance at international conferences. 
There is also some doubt as to whether the Com- 
mittee form of organization is detailed enough in 
structure, and of sufficiently long tenure to do basic 
research and to follow through on operations. The 
formation of a General Staff might provide more 
core and continuity. 

There should be no reason why a Central Office 
of Intelligence, or other staff unit should diminish 
the functions and attributes of any of the operating 
divisions. The staff would set the general line and 
keep an eye on the main objectives. The line or- 
ganizations and divisions should have on a more 
restricted scale their own intelligence, research and 
economic units which would be points of contact 
with the Staff. The latter would be a medium-sized 
steering and planning group rather than an extrane- 
ous organism duplicating or supplanting the line or- 
ganization. Such a realignment might point the way 
to an end to the present incomprehensible cleavage 
between the so-called “geographic” and “functional” 
and economic divisions. 

Mr. Thompson’s suggestion as to the formation 
of a national consultative body on foreign affairs, 
probably reflects to some degree the point of view 
often expressed both here and in Great Britain* 


that all Departments and agencies with a stake in 


foreign policy must have a leverage on that policy 
through an inter-Ministerial “general” staff. It 
would presumably be the duty of the Secretary of 
State for foreign affairs to preside over such a body, 
and to focus and give effect to decisions arrived 
at in common. ; 

If such a body is to be more than merely con- 
sultative, a fundamental revision of our theory of 
the conduct of foreign relations would appear: to 
be involved. The White House, the Senate, our 
long-term Cabinets, and, to a point, the State, War 
and Navy Coordinating Committee, already provide 
areas for consultation on foreign affairs which 
ought to be adequate if the Department is compe- 
tent in gathering, interpreting and reporting the 
facts to these groups. It is at any rate a clear re- 


_ sponsibility of the Department of State to know 
‘the elements of American public opinion and na- 


tional interest which made up our foreign policy, 
and to be ready at any time to work its own trans- 
formation when necessary to administer our policy 
more effectively. 


*See “Mr. Bevin at the Foreign Office,” New Statesman and 
Nation, reprinted in FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, October, 1945. 
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Retired Foreign Service Officers 


NOVEMBER 26, 1945 


Adams, Philip, % Mr. George Penn, “The Montana,” 1726 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Adams, Walter A., Old Orchard, Pelham Road, Greenville, 
South Carolina. 

Arnold, Julean, 262 Arlington Avenue, Berkeley, California. 

Alexander, Knox, 2763 Prince Street, Berkeley, California. 

Atwood, Franklin B., 3454 Macomb Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Balch, Henry H., 441 Eustis St., Huntsville, Alabama. 

Bickers, William A., 312 W. Asher St., Culpeper, Virginia. 

Biar, Herbert C., % State Hotel, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Blake, Maxwell, Locarn Apartments, 235 Ward Parkway, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Woods, 1537 28th Street, N. W., Washington, 


Bohr, Frank, 1028 Lincoln Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Bouchal, John L., 20 Metropolitan Oval, Apt. 10-C Par- 
chester, New York 62, N .Y. 

Boyle, Walter F., P. O. Box 287, McLean, Virginia. 

Bradford, Robert R., % Trust Dept., Omaha National Bank, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Brady, Austin C., Cathedral Apartments, 1201 California 
Street, San Francisco, California. 

Brand, Norton F., 38 Main Street, Potsdam, New York. 

Brett, Homer, Springhill, Mobile County, Alabama. 

Briggs, Lawrence P., % American Trust Company, Berke- 
ley, California. 

Bucklin, George A., 230 North Barrington Avenue, Los 

Angeles, California. 

Busser, Ralph C., 42 Carpenter Lane, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Byington, Homer M., Sr.. % Fifth Ave. Bank of N. Y., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Cameron, Charles R., P. O. Box 137, Tucson, Arizona. 

Carter, James G., % U. S. Despatch Agent, New York, 
New York. 

Chamberlin, George E., 2138 Rivermont Avenue, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 

Chapman, William E., 528 Elm Avenue, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Clark, Reed Paige, % Manchester National Bank, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. 

Clum, Harold D., Hilltop P. O. Box 98, Malden-on-Hud- 
son, New York. 

Cooke, Arthur B., 3111 First Avenue, Richmond, Va. 

Cookingham, Harris N., % Fitch C. Bryant, 290 Riverside 
Drive, New York, New York. 

Corrigan, John, % the American Consulate, Durban, Natal, 
Union of South Africa. 

Cruger, Alexander P., 1823 Que St., N. W., Washington, 


Cunningham, Edwin S., 306 Cunningham St., Maryville, 
Tennessee. 

Davis, John K., 2635 Palmerston Avenue, West Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada. 
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Davis, Leslie A., P. O. Box 266, Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 

Davis, Thomas D., 333 Franklin Street, Tupelo, Mississippi. 

Dawson, Claude I., 111 Cambridge Road, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 

Dearing, Fred M., Red Hook, Dutchess County, N. Y. 

DeVault, Charles L., Radio Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

—— Alfred W., 4828 Roland Avenue, Baltimore, Mary- 
and. 

Dooman, Eugene H., % Mrs. Thomas C. Campbell, 1541 
Mount Eagle Place, Parkfairfax, Alexandria, Virginia. 
Dorsey, W. Roderick, 729 Euclid Avenue, Orlando, Florida. 

Doty, William F., 6 Church Road, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

Dow, Edward A., 32 Clifford Avenue, Pelham 65, New York. 

duBois, Coert, P. O. Box 104, Stonington, Connecticut. 

Dunlap, Maurice P., Hotel Bellevue, Beacon Hill, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Dye, Alexander V., 108 E. 38th St., New York, New York. 

Dye, John W., 11 La Vereda Road, Montecito, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 

Eberhardt, Charles C., Metropolitan Club, Washington, 


Edwards, Clement S., No. 10 Bedford Street, Concord, Mass. 

Ferrin, Augustin W., Bowlers Wharf, Essen County, Va. 

Ferris, Cornelius, 6220 23rd Street, N., Arlington, Va. 

Fisher, Fred D., Marianne Apartments, 1422 Bellevue Ave- 
nue, Burlingame, California. 

Flood, Peter, 1918 North Stanton St., E] Paso, Texas. 

Fox, Ray, Glenn, Glenn County, California. 

France, Leys A., 1506 Standard Oil Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

Frazer, Robert, Calle Roma, 34, Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

Frost, Wesley, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

Gamon, John A., 927 Mendocino Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 

Gauss, Clarence E., 17 Circle Drive, Balboa Bay Shores, 
Newport Beach, California. 

Gibson, Hugh S., University Club, 1 West 54th Street, New 
York City. 

Glover, Robert G., % Dept. of State, Washington, D. C. 

Goforth, Herndon W., P. O. Box 722, Lenoir, North Caro- 
lina. 

Goold, Herbert S., 4852 Indian Lane, Washington, D. C. 

—— A., 2507 Massachusetts Ave., Washington 8, 


Gourley, Louis H., Southwestern Presbyterian Sanatorium, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Grummon, Stuart E., RFD No. 2, Danbury, Connecticut. 

Halstead, Albert, Sugar Hill, New Hampshire. : 

Hanna, Margaret M. (Miss), 1529 Varnum Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Harris, Ernest L., Apt. 2-A, 19 Barrow Street, New York, 
New York. 

Hathaway, Charles M., P. O. Box 184, Summerland, Santa 
Barabra City, California. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Service Glimpses 


Signal Corps Photo 


Foreign Service Officer Arthur B. Em- 
mons, Ill, holding the flag which flew 
over the Consulate at Seoul, Korea, on 
December 7, 1941. He was present when 
the Jap troops lowered the American 
jlag, trampled it into the mud and 
raised their own in its place. At that 
time he was able to secure the American 
flag and hide it in a closet wrapped in 
an old newspaper. Upon his return to 
Korea as a political advisor to Lt. Gen. 
Hodge, Mr. Emmons found the flag still 
hidden where he had placed it. 


Ambassador and Mrs. Berle at a recep- 
tion given for them by Mr. and Mrs. 
Randolph Kidder and by the Director 
of the Amazon Division of the Rubber 
Development Corp. on the occasion of 
the Berles’ first official visit to Belem. 


Presentation of a silver cigarette box to 
Mr. and Mrs. B. E. Kuniholm by Briga- 
dier Edmond Blais, Commanding Offi- 
cer of the Quebec area, on behalf of the 
friends of the Kuniholms in Quebec. 
The Citadel, November 7, 1945. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Bingham and fam- 
ily photographed while assigned to 
Buenos Aires. 
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Heard, William W., 3940 Lowndes Avenue, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Heingartner, Robert W., 143 Forrest Street, Oberlein, Ohio. 

Heizer, Oscar S., Palma Sola Park, Bradentown, Florida. 

Hengstler, Herbert C., 2816 27th Street, N. W., Washington, 


Holland, Phillip, 2014 General Pershing St., New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 
Honaker, Samuel W., Belvedere, Marin County, California. 
Hoover, Charles L., 1200 Firth Avenue, New York City, 


Hunt, William H., 1115 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Hurley, John P., 67 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 

Ifft, George W., % The Tribune, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Ives, Ernest L., The Holland, Apt. 7, Norfolk, Virginia. 

Jackson, Jesse B., 2120 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C 


Jarvis, Theodore C., % Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., 
35 East 72nd Street, New York, New York. 

Jenkins, Douglas, 2257 Oglethorpe Avenue, 
Georgia. 

Keblinger, Wilbur, 410: E. 57th Street, New York City. 

Keena, Leo J., % American Consulate General, Capetown, 
Union of South Africa. 

Kemper, Graham H., Orange, Virginia. 

Kendrick, Stephen E. C., % Foreign Service Mail Room, 
Department of State. 

Lee, Samuel T., P. O. Box 366, Fort Myers, Florida. 

Leonard, Walter A., University Club, Washington, D. C. 

Letcher, Marion, Chatham, New Jersey. 

Linnell, Irving N., P. O. Box 95, Medina, Washington. 
Luedtke, Charles L., % Div. of Economics & Statistics, 
U. S. Maritime Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
MacEachran, Clinton E., 4502 Cheltenham Drive, Bethesda, 

Maryland. 

Macgowan, David B., 106 Madison Street, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

MacMurray, John Van A., Norfolk, Connecticut. 

MacVeagh, John H., % Fiduciary Trust Co., 1 Wall Street, 
New York, New York. 

MacVitty, Karl De G., % W. M. Parrish, Howell Place, 
Belle Meade, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 

Magruder, Alexander R., University Club, 1 West 54th 
Street, New York, New York. 

Makinson, George A., % Rosemary Snoden Makinson, 
Elizabeth Waters Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Marsh, O. Gaylord, 112 Clark Street, Buchanan, Michigan. 

Masuret, Eugene A., P. O. Box 451, Brewton, Alabama. 

Mayer, Ferdinand L., 2446 Kalorama Road, Washington, 
D. C 


Maynard, Lester, Villa Mont Agel, 29 Blvd. d’Italic, Monte 
Carlo, Monaco. 

McCafferty, Wiliam J., 711 Leavenworth St., San Francisco, 
California. 

McConnico, Andrew J., RFD No. 4, Old Marshall Road, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 

Meinhardt, Carl D., Middleburgh, New York. 

Memminger, Lucien, 227 Victoria Road, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 

Moorhead, Maxwell K., Lee Highway, P. O. Box 600, War- 
renton, Virginia. 

Myers, David J. D., Stoneleigh Court No. 604, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Nathan, Edward I., Bruselas 902, Colonia el Mirador, Mon- 
terey, Mexico. 

Osborne, John Ball, Westchester Apt., No. 507B, 4000 
Cathedral Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Philip, Hoffman, 2228 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, 
Dp: <x. 


Augusta, 
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Phillips, William, “Highover,” North Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Pinkerton, Julian L., 542 South Forty-fifth St., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

~—_ Charles J., 142 Morris Avenue, Mountain Lakes, New 
ersey. 

Playter, Harold, 2360 Catherine Road, Altadena, California. 

Putnam, John R., P. O. Box 718, Cobourg, Ontario, Canada. 

Ramsay, Hugh S., 1835 17th St., S., St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Ravndal, Gabriel Bie, Highland Lake Apartments, Orlando, 
Florida. 

Remillard, Horace, 1409 E. Broadway, Tucson, Arizona. 

Robertson, William H., Miramont Apartments, University of 
Virginia 39 University Circle, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Salisbury, Laurence E., RFD, Higganum, Connecticut. 

Sauer, Emil, 5649 Western Avenue, Chevy Chase, D. C. 

Schoellkopf, Walter H., 2339 Massachusetts Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Seltzer, George E., 1535 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn 30, New 


York. 
Shaw, G. Howland, 2723 N Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Skinner, Robert Peet, 2 Congress Street, Belfast, Maine. 
Slater, Fred C., 435 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 
Southard, Addison E., 241 Montalvo Avenue, San Francisco 
16, California. 
_— Carl O., 1914 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 


Sterling, Frederick A., Ocean Drive, Newport, Rhode Island. 

Stewart, Francis R., 140 Woodlyn Avenue, Glenside, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Stewart, James B., The Farm, Charlottesville, Va. 

Swenson, Laurits S., Landfair, Avenue, Westwood Village, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Swift, Merritt, % Riggs National Bank, du Pont Circle 
Branch, Washington, D. C. 

Talbott, Sheridan, Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Totten, Ralph J., 2800 Ontario Road, N. W., Apt. No. 103, 
Washington, D. C. 

Tredwell, Roger Culver, RFD 3, Ridgefield, Connecticut. 

von Tresckow, Egmont C., Greene Street, Camden, South 
Carolina. 

Wadsworth, Craig W., Geneseo, New York. 

Wakefield, Ernest A., Route 6, Box 144A1, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 

Weddell, Alexander W., Virginia House, Richmond, Va. 

Wheeler, Post, Century Club, 7 West 43rd Street, New York, 
New York. 

White, John Campbell, 1410 Thirty-fourth St.. N. W., 
Washington, D. C 


Wiley, Samuel H., % Maritime Commission, Washington, 


Williamson, Harold, Meadow Brook Farm, Mount Kisco, 
New York, New York. 

Wilson, Charles S., Hotel Ritz, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Wilson, Hugh R.. 2839 Woodland Drive, Washington, D. C. 

Wilson, Thomas M., 3326 Reservoir Road, Washington, D. C. 

Wilson, Warden McK., 2101 Connecticut Avenue, Apt. 41, 
Washington, D. C. 

Williams, Frank S., % Keith Williams, Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi. 


Winslow, Rollin R., 2000 Niles Avenue, St. Joseph, Michi- 


gan. 

Wolcott, Henry M., Flagler Apartments, West Palm Beach, 
Florida. 

Woodward, G. Carleton, 5200 11th Avenue, N. E., Seattle, 
Washington. 

Wormuth, Romeyn, P. O. Box 1223, Sweetwater, Texas. 

Yerby, William J., 4756 Champlain Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

— Bartley F., 1633 E. Washington St., Pasadena, Cali- 
ornia. 

Young, James Barclay, Church Street, Stonington, Con- 
necticut. 
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INSURANCE 


Wherever you are our special in- 
surance policies are available. 


Use one of the Insurance orders if avail- 
able in the shipping office. If not, write 
us giving value of the goods, date of 
policy desired, point of origin and desti- 
nation of the shipment. State whether 
an annual policy is desired or one to 
cover the shipment only. We will mail 
the policy and the bill. 


We also write all risk jewelry and 
fur policies, baggage insurance, 
fine arts policies, etc. 


SECURITY STEEL LIFT VANS 


provide the utmost in safety and conveni- 
ence, and are economical as well — saving 
packing costs and saving ocean freight 
charges. 


Security Storage Gompanp 


of Washington 


a safe depository 
‘for over 50 years at 


1140 FIFTEENTH STREET 
DIstrict 4040 


European Office 
31 Place du Marché, St. Honore, Paris 


Affiliated with the American Security and Trust Co. 


WORLD-WIDE 
SERVICE 


Foreign service officers the world over 
realize the advantages of a banking con- 
nection in the Nation’s Capital. Ameri- 
can Security has for yeare handled the 
banking, trust, and safe deposit needs of 
officials stationed abroad, giving special 
attention to requirements of such clients. 


No matter where you may be stationed, 
you will find that the maintenance of a 
Washington banking connection givesyou 
added security and convenience in finan- 
cial transactions. We invite your inquiry. 


AMERICAN 
SECURITY 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office: Fifteenth St. and Pennsylvania Ave. 
(Opposite the United States Treasury) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$4,400,000.00 


MEMBER: 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
NN FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from page 29) 


greetings and short speeches were made in the 
middle of the bridge, after which the parade, now 
including General Urquizo and his Staff, continued 
on to the principal plaza in Nuevo Laredo. The 
American Consulate faces on this plaza. A_plat- 
form had been constructed in front of the Palacio 
Federal, and here stood the officials. The squadron 
lined up in front between this platform and a huge 
Mexican flag which was held by young ladies. 
There were speeches, and an appropriate welcome 
was given during which the Mayor presented the 
Commander of the squadron with a scroll and a 
medal. Meanwhile planes of the Mexican Airforce 
flew low overhead and dipped their wings in salute 
to the huge flag. 

When all these ceremonies were finished at about 
11:30, the parade reformed, but without the Ameri- 
can soldiers, and proceeded to the railway station 
in Nuevo Laredo. There another 21-gun salute was 
fired. The men boarded the train and so did Gen- 
eral Urquizo and his staff, who were accompanied 
by Brigadier General Vincent, representing General 
Arnold, and by Lieut. Danniell, representing the 
U. S. Chief of Staff. The train went to Mexico City, 
making brief stops for celebrations at Monterrey, 
Saltillo, and San Luis Potosi. 

General Urquizo bid Mr. Hunt farewell and stated 
that he thought that Laredo had given the men a 
wonderful reception. There is no doubt but that 
there was considerable good will on this occasion. 
The members of the 201st have returned with a 
very pro-American feeling, and all spoke very well 
of the fine comradeship they enjoyed in the 5th 
Airforce. These men will form a nucleus in Mexico 
for a greater airforce of the future which will 
surely use American equipment and follow the 
American pattern. 

(Note: Mr. Hunt was very tired after having 
walked so much in the parades.) 


SAN SALVADOR 


October 26, 1945. 
“Motor Trips on Inter-American Highways” 
Miss Mary Louise Ver Koulen, from the Embassy 
at Managua, motored to San Salvador and visited 
friends in the Embassy here. She drove with friends 
over the Nicaraguan, Honduran, and Salvadoran 
sections of the Inter-American highway, making the 
trip in two days and overnighting at the U. S. Pub- 
lic Roads Administration Camp at Comali, Hon- 
duras. Miss Ver Koulen returned to Managua 
alone, traveling by train as far as La Union (El 
Salvador) and thence to Nicaragua by launch via 
Amapala, Honduras. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Wilson of this Embassy 
drove their car to Guatemala, where they were 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Woodward. They 
also motored to Chichiastenango, Lake Atilan, and 
Antigua. Mr. Norman Stines, of the staff of the 
Embassy in Guatemala, accompanied them on their 
seven-hour return trip. 

A few days later, Mr. Woodward returned their 
visit in his automobile. He was accompanied by 
Lieutenant Colonel Rudolph Morgan and Mrs. Mor- 
gan, who were the house guests of Major and Mrs. 
George Massey. Although this group spent less 
than 24 hours in El Salvador they found time to 
climb to the crater of the San Salvador Volcano 
and to visit Lake Coatepeque. 

Mr. Ramsey Moore, legal Attaché of this Em- 
bassy, has made frequent motor trips to Guatemala 
during the past few months, to visit Miss Sarita 
Alfaro, whom he married on October 26, 1945, in 
Guatemala. Mr. and Mrs. Moore expect to make 
their future home in Dallas, Texas. 


Weekly Community Singing 


October 27, 1942. 

At the initiative of several members of the staff 
of the Embassy and other United States Government 
agencies here, a series of Friday night community 
“sings” has been organized and is now entering 
on its third month of activity with increasing popu- 
larity. 

Informality is the keynote of success of these 
weekly meetings, which are held in American and 
British homes having pianos and which are large 
enough to accommodate the requisite number of 
singers. Expenses of furnishing light refreshments 
are normally shared by co-hosts, whose homes are 
not large enough or which lack a piano. There 
are no invitations and no members, and all members 
of the communities who enjoy old-fashioned group 
singing are welcomed. 

Among the soloists who have received the greatest 
acclaim are Ambassador John Simmons, at the 
piano, Clarence Iverson, Edward Castelman, Jack 
Johnstone, Mrs. Hester Williams, and George Mas- 
sey, as vocalists, and Winona Winters, with her 
original, grass-skirt Hawaiian hulu dance. 

The popularity of these musical evenings is at- 
tested by the spontaneous increase in attendance, 
which has gradually risen from fourteen to fifty. 
Not only have they brought much pleasure to the 
participants, but they have been a valuable means 
of bringing members of the British and American 
communities together in a spirit of pleasant and in- 
expensive fellowship. 

Rosert E. WILson. 
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Truly a miracle of compactness and perfection, is this little 
combination short-wave and standard wave-length radio re- 
ceiver, Model EC-1A. It is widely known as ‘The Ears of the 
World” because of its ability to pull in communications from 
all over the globe. 

Its range of 550 Kc to 30 Mc. in three bands makes it the 
ideal instrument for all around reception of both foreign and 
domestic stations. 

A six tube set with self-contained speaker, it operates on 
AC or DC, 100-125 or 200-250 volts (with extra resistance 
cord). 

Its simple, rugged construction, high quality performance 
and universal coverage would make it a bargain even if the 
price were high. But Echophone is priced so as to bring qual- 
ity radio reception within the means of multitudes. 


E WILLIAMS EXPORT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


$40 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL., 55 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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DISTINCTION 


It is more than 80 years since the Bacardi family first 
delighted connoisseurs with that smooth, magnificent 
liquor—known the world over as Bacardi. Since then, 
many honors have been bestowed on this famous name. 
Indeed, 35 medals for excellence have been awarded 
Bacardi at International Expositions. But our supreme 
distinction is your praise ... when you sip a refreshing 
Bacardi Cocktail or a luxurious Bacardi Collins... 
when you say with heartfelt satisfaction —“ Yes, it’s true, 
nothing can replace Bacardi!” 


Bac 


WHITE LABEL... Straight... or in Cocktails 
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RETURN TO TOKYO 
(Continued from page 23) 


Yokohama, Sept. 13, 1945. 
Dick and Kay Boyce would be interested in see- 
ing the Consulate. It is undamaged, but the 
grounds, which used to be so beautiful, are unkempt 
and grown up. The Swiss have taken good care of 
things, however. 


Yokohama, Sept. 14. 

I have seen Tokyo and I am very depressed. I 
suppose you can imagine what it is like if you 
can think of a city of rubble with a few buildings 
standing, a few walls, twisted scrap metal, rusted 
skeletons of automobiles, buses, streetcars. You 
can see for great distances in Tokyo now because 
the buildings are burned. The grass is growing over 
the ruins. Fire has destroyed everything but stone 
and metal. Once in a while in the midst of a great 
devastated area you will see a building standing, 
lone, almost untouched. It looks miraculous. Then 
the kura, the stone or concrete storehouses, seem to 
have survived in many ¢ases. Over a great field you 
will see only here and there a kura still standing. 

Max and I (Max Bishop arrived last night) 
drove up with a group of Navy officers. It was a 
sightseeing trip and of course they had never been 
in Japan before. I found myself in complete gloom 
the whole trip; however the Japanese may have 
deserved ‘retribution for their sins—and I doubt if 
the common people have sinned particularly—any- 
one with a feeling for humanity is stunned and 
struck solemn before this tragic desolation. 


Much of the drive from Yokohama to Tokyo is 
through open country since the fire has removed 
all human habitations. Smoke stacks still stand but 
the factories are in many cases only shells. It is the 
little shops and houses along the side of the road 
that are gone. 


People are coming back. You see them leading 
animals with carts piled high with Furoshki and 
Kori. The kids are grinning and apparently still 
fascinated by the constant parade of American jeeps, 
trucks, motor craft of all kinds. The kids salute 
you or wave or give the “V” sign. I’m sure that 
the common people of Japan are relieved that this 
horror is over. : 

A few houses are. being built in the midst of the 
ruins, many lean-tos have been put up with sheets 
of rusted metal. People are going about their daily 
living in the midst of it all. Now you see long lines 
waiting for streetcars and in the stations. The elec- 
tric trains are running, many of them crowded. 

You could recognize landmarks, of course—Shin- 
agawa station, Shimbashi. Tokyo station is gutted; 
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just the old red brick walls standing. Of course no 
one has taken care of grass or parks; it is shocking 
to see the grass uncut in front of the Imperial 
Palace; no trimming has been done to the trees; 
everything is grown up in weeds. 


We drove into an empty street and Max and I 


suddenly gasped, “Why, this is the Ginza!” Here 
we were at the corner of Matsuya Department Store 
—but there was little else and very few people— 
like a country lane, almost. Remember the crowds 
of people at almost any hour of the day or night? 
Only a few now. No stores, no shops, nothing but 
rubble, rubble, rubble. The Ginza is gone. We 
drove up to the Imperial Palace where some G.1.’s 
were sitting in the shade of the trees, looking 
around. Several Japanese policemen and one Amer- 
ican sentry with fixed bayonet guarded the entrance. 


Then we drove up toward the Embassy, passed a 
completely gutted Navy Ministry, a vacant lot where 
the Foreign Office used to be, and burned out Home 
and Education Ministries, and the South Man- 
churian Railway building, just a block from the 
Embassy, remember? It was painted black for 
camouflage but that didn’t prevent its gutting by fire. 

You can see the Embassy now for blocks and 
blocks around. It stands out on a hill; all the maze 
of paper and wooden houses surrounding it is gone. 
No more American bakery, no more post-office 


-across the street. The compound of houses where 


Smith-Hutton, Max and others lived just over the 
wall from the Embassy—-all gone. The roof of the 
Chancery is burned away. We drove around and it 
all looked very familiar. It did seem strange that 
the hall downstairs in the Chancery was full of G.1.’s 
eating lunch out of messkits. The stone floors were 
covered with mud, and in the basement about an 
inch of water is standing over the floors. Rain, of 
course, comes in freely through the open roof. The 
upstairs is pretty much of a shambles; the big 
bronze chandelier crashed to the floor; metal desks 
are scorched. The perfect touch, though, was this 
one: On the bannister upstairs, in the midst of all 
this ruin, was carefully perched: one silk hat! The 
symbol of diplomacy! 

We met Ito-san. He looked ghastly, thin, ema- 
ciated. One of the other Embassy employes was 
there too. 

The residence and apartments are intact and are 
being readied for Gen. MacArthur and his imme- 
diate staff. 

We had lunch at the Imperial Hotel, in the grill. 
One of the waiters recognized Max. Max and I 
kept saying to ourselves, “This is not real. We are 
not really in Tokyo, at the Imperial Hotel at all.” 
This whole trip still seems out of some book. I 
cannot realize this minute that I am in Yokohama— 
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GRACE LINE 


Announces 


A New Fleet of 


TWENTY “SANTA” SHIPS 


for Express Passenger and Freight Service to the 


CARIBBEAN and SOUTH AMERICA 


Confident that a strong American Flag Merchant Marine is 
essential to our hard-won sea power and peacetime foreign 
trade, Grace Line has nearly completed a new, fast, more 
efficient fleet of 18 ““Santa”’ ships (nine combination passenger 
and cargo liners and nine freight vessels) which, with the 
modernized SANTA ROSA and SANTA PAULA, will provide 
for an anticipated increase in trade. 


The new passenger and cargo liners will be air-conditioned 
and will provide all outside rooms, each with private bath, 
and outdoor tiled swimming pools. 


These twenty modern “Santas” will provide faster and more 
frequent service between Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports and 
Central and South America, as well as between New York, 
Venezuela, Netherlands West Indies and Colombia. 


GRACE LINE 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER or 10 HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH; WASHINGTON, D. C.; NEW ORLEANS; HOUSTON; CHICAGO; 
DETROIT; SAN FRANCISCO; LOS ANGELES; PORTLAND, ORE.; SEATTLE 


“Yoka-homa” as many of the Americans here call 
it! Everything seems like a dream—you feel you 

ave been this way before but still everything is 
vague and without substance. 

Roppongi you only know by reading the sign. 
There is nothing in any direction. The Sanno Hotel 
is gone and everything on that street. 

It isn’t a matter of being sympathetic to the 
Japanese and it has nothing to do with a hard or a 
soft peace. This destruction makes me sick all over. 

Tokyo, Japan, Sept. 18, 1945. 

Max and | are sitting in our “office” in the Dai- 
Ichi Building here in Tokyo! The office is a big 
space with nothing in it but some little tables and 
some boys have just produced 4 odd chairs. As 
yet we have no telephone, no desks, no equipment. 

The old doorman at the Embassy arrived this 
morning with three bunches of flowers—one for 
Max, one for Freddie Munson, one for me. So we 
have flowers—and nothing else. 

Sunday we came up to Tokyo for the day. The 
trip was in the nature of a pilgrimage to old familiar 
spots in Tokyo. We spent some time at the Embassy 
where they were busy preparing for Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s arrival the next day. Water has soaked 
through all the floors of the Chancery and it is a 
mess. Furniture is ruined, walls blackened; one fire 
bomb came through into the code room. Max took 
some pictures. I hope they are good. We thought 
we might send them to the Foreign Service Journal 
“Foreign Service Officers Return to Tokyo!” The 
Ambassador’s residence is in fine condition. Several 
of the old Embassy staff were there and greeted us 
with much cordiality. 

We drove out to Hiro-cho 5 banchi and surprise 
of surprises, the house is absolutely intact. The big 
place next door was destroyed completely, but ours 
was untouched. Mr. Ishimaru, the owner, is living 
there and I talked to him. I didn’t go through the 
house but I saw the blue porcelain screen in the 
living room. 

We drove out to the Countess’ house and it is 
gone—nothing but a few broken stones and twisted 
metal. You can see the steps leading up to her front 
porch; needless to say, the Neville house is com- 
pletely destroyed. Not even a chimney stands. 

Fortunately Kanda is not completely gone. Many. 
of the book stores are intact. You may remember 
Isseido. They are closed to rearrange their stock. 

Tokyo, Sept. 22, 1945. 

This morning Herb Norman and I went out to 
Imperial University. It is untouched fortunately. 
We went into the library and looked at some books. 
Many of their rarest volumes were sent away to the 
country and of course have not yet been returned. 

Tokyo, Sept. 30, 1945. 


We are moving our offices tomorrow—out of the 
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CURTISS 
ELECTRICS 


_ for the DC-6 and 
CONSTELLATION “49” 


Me often is any large airline terminal. The aircraft are the new 


Douglas DC-6 and the Lockheed Constellation ‘“49""—bringing to the commercial airlines 
new standards in passenger comfort—featuring the Curtiss Automatic Synchronizer for 


quieter, simplified engine control and Curtiss Aerodynamic Braking by reverse thrust 


for shorter, smoother landings. ELECTRIC 
| CURTISS PROPELLERS 


A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation Sy 
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SPECIAL RESERVE 


Whiskey-A Blend 


4 superior all purpose 
bod, ly bul. generous flare 


by 
& 


ranches 
= 


OR many generations now (since 1830 
to be exact) the House of Bellows has 
been privileged to supply illustrious Ameri- 


cans with light, fine whiskeys distinguished 
by their remarkably delicate flavor. In 
Bellows Special Reserve, connoisseurs of 
fine whiskey will find a certain rare quality 
that makes it unique—a light, delicate 


Discreetly 
Tempting 


in Flavor... 


flavor and bouquet that discreetly tempts 


discriminating palates. 


We believe that Bellows Special Reserve 
Whiskey will satisfy the discriminating 
taste of many members of our Foreign 
Service missions and shall consider it a 


privilege to serve them. 


BELLOWS & COMPANY, INC. 
Established in 1830 
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Headquarters building to the Mitsui Bank Building, 
just across the street from the big Mitsukishi De- 
partment Store, at Nihonbashi. We will have a very 


nice set of offices. . . . Japan was so desperate for 
_scrap iron that they took all the radiators out of all 
the big office buildings. Railings—if they were 
metal-—are gone everywhere. 


Tokyo, Oct. 6, 1945. 

Today has been tiring but very interesting. I 
have been interrogating political prisoners who are 
being released as a result of Gen. MacArthur’s order 
of a few days ago. We went for them at 9:30 this 
morning and talked steadily until 4 this afternoon. 
Several have been in prison for 18 or 19 years!! 
Men who went in at 25 and are now 44 years old! 
You can imagine their reactions when freedom is 
finally at hand. 


Oct. 18, 1945. 

We noticed the numbers of people on the Ginza 
today. It is amazing how the population has in- 
creased in the time I have been here. You remem- 
ber I described our first walk on the Ginza, how it 
was a dead and deserted street—not a soul, not even 
a stray cat or dog. Now the old crowds are back— 
not so big as pre-war days—but jostling and push- 
ing as always. The vendors have spread their wares 
out on the sidewalk—and they squat among the 
rubble and sell dolls, wooden trinkets, bright baubles 
of all sorts to the G.I.’s. 


At the hotel today they announced samurai 
swords would be given away from 1 to 3. At 1 
there was a line running clear through the lobby. 
I didn’t get in it, so you'll have no samurai sword, 
I fear. 


Tokyo, Oct. 24, 1945. 

I saw in the paper that a party will be given on 
Sunday at Doshisha in honor of Miss Florence 
Denton. She is 88 years old. There will be a recep- 
tion at her house. Kyoto is headquarters for the 
6th Army—and a very nice place to be I should 
think. I am going to try to go down one week end. 
Trains are running on schedule and it is easy to 
travel, I understand. 

Yesterday I talked with a group of progressive 
historians (who want to write the real history of 
Japan—especially the early part—from a scientific 
viewpoint to do away with all the sun goddess 
myths, etc.), the other day we talked to a group of 
writers, this morning I have an appointment with 
an actor (who has been in prison for 8 years), have 
had a number of talks with politicians, professors, 
editors, etc. It was impossible to meet any of these 
people before the war, of course, but now they are 
eager to meet us and talk to us. For the first time 
I believe we have the opportunity to study Japan 
and the Japanese at first hand. 
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BARR SERVICE 


Thirty Years of Continuous Service to 
Exporters and Importers 


International 
SHIPPING AGENTS 


FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


FREIGHT AND CUSTOM HOUSE 
BROKERS 


INSURANCE 


BARR SHIPPING COMPANY 


is able to help its clients achieve that most 
important factor in international trade— 
mutual understanding and confidence be- 
tween seller and buyer. 


For thirty years BARR SHIPPING COM- 
PANY has dealt with exporters and import- 
ers in a score of foreign countries, and 
experience is a good teacher. 


In the export business, perhaps more than 
in any other, it is fundamentally true that: 


GOODWILL is an asset 
Whose Market Value Never Fluctuates 


On request, we will mail you a copy of « booklet 
containing American Foreign Trade Definitions. 


BARR SHIPPING 
COMPANY 


HARRY K. BARR, President 


25 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
CABLE: — All Codes — BARRSHIPCO 
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THE BONIN ISLANDS 
(Continued from page 18) 


tion did not take place, however, and communica- 
cations with the islands ceased altogether in 1635, 
as was a natural consequence of the Japanese gov- 
ecnment’s veto against the construction of sea-going 
vessels. A small party consisting of two American 
Citizens, two British Subjects and a Dane sailed 
from the Hawaiian Islands for Port Lloyd in 1830, 
taking with them some Hawaiian natives. These 
colonists settled there. When Commodore Perry 
arrived in 1853, there were on Peel Island thirty- 
one inhabitants, four being American, four English, 
one Portuguese, and the others natives of the Hawai- 
ian Islands, Ladrones, etc. In 1875 this colony had 
grown to sixty-nine, of whom only five were pure 
whites. English was the language of the settlers 
who were found to be without education, without 
religion, without laws and without any system of 
government, but living comfortably on clearings 
of cultivated land. In 1861 the British government 
renounced all claims to the Bonin Islands. In the 
latter half of the Nineteenth Century Japan assumed 
all rights of possession. Prior to the First World 
War regular steam communication was established 
and the affairs of these islands were duly admin- 
istered by the Japanese Empire, with attendant in- 
crease in the Japanese population. 

The climate of the Bonin Islands is healthful 
although tropical rather than temperate. There are 
no mountains of great height, but the scenery is 
hilly with occasional bold crags such as Mount 
Suribachi, now famous in the history and tradi- 
tions of the Marine Corps. The vegetation is almost 
tropically luxuriant—palms, wild pineapples and 
ferns growing profusely, and the valleys being filled 
with wild beans and patches of taro. Valuable tim- 
bers are obtained in the Bonins, among them being 
rose-wood, cedar, tremana, iron-wood, sandal and 
white oak. The orange laurel, juniper, wild cactus, 
the curry plant, wild sage and celery flourish. Few 
minerals have been discovered. The shores are 
covered with coral. Earthquakes and tidal waves 
are frequent, the latter characterized by sudden 
steady rise and equally sudden fall in the level of 
the sea. 


Lying athwart the air and sea routes to East 
Asia, the Bonin Islands are of interest to every 
American. Almost a hundred years ago Commo- 
dore Perry recognized their importance not only 
in the conduct of war, but also in the commerce of 
peace. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE ETHICS 
(Continued from page 17) 


cause of what you write. However, you must avoid 
letting your efficiency reports become biased. Re- 
member that you have a responsibility not only to 
the individual, but also to the American Govern- 
ment. However much you may be tempted to be 
kind to a friend or pay a grudge against someone 
who is personally incompatible, let your reports be 
honest representation of the work of the persons 
concerned. 

The combination of fairness and tact make a well- 
balanced team. You may recall Kipling’s Mulvaney, 
the Irish Top-Sgt. who had a reputation for turning 
the most ragamuffin group of limehouse boys from 
London into soldiers in a remarkably short time. 
When someone asked his formula for doing it so 
well, he answered, “Faith, and it’s a little bit of 
blarney and the belt buckle.” When it is time for 
praise, give it, and when it is time for blame, 
remember that the belt buckle has its place also. 

I would like to refer now to the subject of faith. 
This may seem rather strange, as far as Foreign 
Service is concerned, but I think faith has an im- 
portant place in our Service—faith in one’s self. 
There will be many times during your long expe- 
rience (I hope it will be long and very pleasant) in 
which there will be many discouragements. Per- 
haps a promotion list will come along on which your 
name does not appear, or the Chief of the office has 
an important job to do and gives it to the other 
fellow. You would have given your eyetooth to do 
it, but the Chief didn’t think you were the one for 
it. Discouragement can have tragic consequences. 
You must reassure yourself by the realization that 
in the long run things will come out right if you 
can maintain faith in your ability. You may have 
to renew your self-confidence from time to time, 
when disappointments multiply, but your abilities 
will be recognized if you can retain your determi- 
nation to persevere. 

The real test will come, in this regard, after you 
have been in the Service for a number of years. 
Almost every young man who enters the Foreign 
Service aspires to end his career as an Ambassador 
or perhaps even as Undersecretary of State. The 
percentage of those who reach such goals is rela- 
tively small. At some point in the careers of most 
of you, the sad realization must be faced that you 
will not reach the ambitious heights you dreamed 
of as a young man. This important fact of life is 
pressed into the consciousness of most men between 
the ages of about forty-five to fifty. The manner in 
which you meet this point in your life will be of 
great significance. Weaklings go down hill rapidly. 
Those with character accept the realization and 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


ROUTINE STUFF IRELAND 


FRANCE 
SWITZERLAND 
Flying the oceans isn’t a new experience to TWA planes and ITALY 
crews. TWA has more than 8,700 overocean flights to its credit, ane? 
starting in February 1942, with service to Cairo, Egypt. PALESTINE 
That was the pioneer overocean flight of any domestic airline for wo 
the Army Air Transport Command. Later TWA became the first SAUDI ARABIA 
U.S. airline to operate year-round schedules across the North “ame. 
Atlantic. Pictured above is TWA’s new trans world system, the INDIA 
foreign portion of which is just as familiar to our crews as are iaiuiene 
the airways of our domestic routes. Wherever you live along SPAIN 
TWA’s transcontinental route, you will soon have direct, one- orscong 


carrier service to key foreign centers halfway around the world to pya 
India and Ceylon. If you’re going to Europe, 
Africa or Asia, see TWA or your travel agent now. ==> TGA 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
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Now, for the first time in 4 years 


THE NEW 


is rolling off the assembly lines! 


PACKARD CARS, always the 
“thoroughbreds” of the automo- 
bile world, will instantly be rec- 
ognized as the most beautifully 
modern of post-war cars. 

The 1946 Packard Clipper is 
truly“ahead ofits time”—not only in 
styling but in engineering as well. 

Beneath its striking streamlines 
will be found Packard precision 
craftsmanship—brilliantly en- 


hanced by war-time experience in 
building combat engines to meas- 
urements as fine as millionths of 
an inch. New materials, too, mean 
better quality, greater durability, 
luxurious comfort and sound in- 
vestment value. These Packard 
qualities make Packard beauty 
more than “skin deep.” 

When you buy a 1946 Packard 
Clipper—you can depend on honest 


PACKARD 


~AS K THE 


MAN WHO OWN S 


construction and the finest in auto- 
motive engineering to give you a 
continuing thrill of ownership, in 
countless ways, which cannot be 
found in an ordinary car. 

We predict — from the mo- 
ment you first see this dazzling 
new Packard you won’t be happy 
until you own one... and you will 
always be glad you bought one 
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continue to serve as useful officers for the remainder 
of their careers. 

Let us now consider the subject of truth. I do 
not imply by introducing this topic that I suspect 
you of being liars. There will be occasions, how- 
ever, when you may be tempted to color the facts a 
trifle. Such occasions may arise when one is pre- 
paring a report to the Department. For instance, a 
Foreign Service Officer must go to the Chief of 
Police to try to get an American citizen out of jail. 
The officer subsequently prepares a report of the 
incident to the Department. It is a natural inclina- 
tion to make oneself out a bit more of a hero than 
the facts support. Don’t report that you went to the 
Chief and pounded the desk until he went trembling 
to the jail and let the sailor out—unless it happened 
that way. On another occasion you may be nego- 
tiating with a foreign government over, say, Amer- 
ican airplane landing rights. Don’t give in to the 
temptation of informing the Department that you 
have accomplisked something very important or 
shade your report to look as if you have obtained 
a more binding commitment than you have. Be as 
honest as you possibly can in reporting to your 
government. Regardless of how the chips fall, the 
American Government can take bad news, and it 
prefers it to unjustified optimism. The difficulty 
with the foreign services of many governments is 
their failure to send back honest reports. Men are 
sometimes ashamed or afraid to admit they have 
been unsuccessful... Don’t let the American Govern- 
ment down by shading your reports. 

I should not wish to close without referring 
briefly to the subject of manners. I broach this sub- 
ject with some hesitancy since the Foreign Service 
has been at times accused of subscribing to the false 
idea that manners make the man. The individual is 
shallow indeed who believes that being able to bal- 
ance a tea cup on his knee in the drawing room 
makes him a superior type of being. That is not 
the kind of manners I have in mind. G. Stanley 
Hall expressed the thought I wish to convey when 
he wrote that “manners are minor morals.” In this 
sense, manners are conceived as actions which are 
the result of thoughtfulness, kindness, reticence, 
good behavior, etc. Let us take one or two random 
illustrations. Thoughtfulness in attending to the 
physical comforts of others. On the lighter side, 
don’t continually smoke cheap cigars in a close 
room with other people. A well-mannered person 
remembers to speak to his associates warmly, with 
a smile, when arriving at the office. I shall never 
forget two Consul Generals at neighboring posts. 
Each was entirely honest, I feel certain, but one was 
a cut above the other because he had good manners. 
He regarded every girl in his office as a lady, en- 
titled to respect as such; every coolie was a human 
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being, responsive to praise and sensitive to a slight. 
The other gave the impression each morning that 
his wife had given him vinegar for breakfast and 
he was determined to pass it on to the staff. The 
accumulation of good manners adds up to the begin- 
ning of an ethical man. Responsiveness and warmth 
of feeling are all attributes of the well-mannered 
officer. 


I will summarize briefly with this remark. We 
have considered a few of the factors involved in 
the ethical conduct of a Foreign Service Officer. 
What do these things add up to? In my mind, they 
add up to the fact that if the ideals and behavior of 
individual officers are honest, just, and fair, the 
conduct of the foreign relations of the United States 
will be just and honest and fair. This is the impor- 
tant goal for which we are all striving. We all con- 
tribute to the conduct of America’s foreign rela- 
tions. The United States will not perform its part 
in the betterment and improvement of the world 
unless its foreign policy is based on the same 
characteristics which I have suggested for each of 
you in your individual lives. The United States 
counted heavily on the support of the small nations 
of the world in the recent San Francisco Confer- 
ence. We received this support because of the confi- 
dence of small nations that the United States will 
deal fairly and honestly with them. Their great - 
confidence in the justice of the United States is our 
strongest weapon. We must guard that with all 
the jealousy that we have. We will best assure it 
through the character of the individuals who con- 
duct our relations from day to day. 


BRITISH CIVIL SERVICE SELECTION 
BOARD 


(Continued from page 11) 


candidate, if successful, appears to be most suit- 
able. This is a task calling for nicety of judgment 
and an intimate knowledge of the requirements of 
the various Departments. Finally the C.I.S.S.B. is 
an advisory body only. We submit our recom- 
mendations to the Civil Service Commissioners, for 
the information and use of the Final Selection Board 
(F.S.B.), whose task it is to place the candidates in 
a final order of merit. The C.1I.S.S.B.’s reports 
must therefore be carefully considered and accu- 
rately worded. 


The senior staff of the Board comprise the 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, 
three “Observers” and three Psychologists. The 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, 
and the three “Observers” are laymen, representing 
the “employer” (i.e. Civil Service) interest. Three 
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O the men entrusted with the 

highly specialized and delicate 
task of maintaining friendly relations 
for our Government abroad we at 
home owe a special debt of gratitude. 
We well realize how important, exact- 
ing and difficult their work is, and if, 
during moments of relaxation, these 
traditionally fine liquors so well known 
to them at home evoke pleasant mem- 


ories and thoughts, we feel justly proud. 


We deeply appreciate our friendly rela- 
tions with the members of Foreign 
Service Missions of our Government 
and shall, as always, serve them only 


the very finest. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
EXPORT COMPANY, INC. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, New York, U.S.A. 


OLD TAYLOR and OLD GRAND-DAD are 
straight bourbon whiskies. OLD CROW is straight whis- 
key—bourbon or rye. OLD OVERHOLT is straight rye 
whiskey. BELLOWS SPECIAL RESERVE whiskey— 
a blend. MERITO imported brandy. LEJON California 
brandy. MARQUES DEL MERITO ports and sherries. 
BELLOWS & CO. ports and sherries. HARTLEY dry 
California sherry. LEJON dry vermouth. CHATEAU 
LEJON red & white wines. 
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of them are established Civil Servants, and the 
Vice-Chairman, a senior civil servant whose 25 
years’ service includes experience as Principal 
Establishment Officer in one of the largest Govern- 
ment Departments, has been specially seconded to 
the Board, in agreement with the Treasury, to act 
as Chief Civil Service Adviser to the Board. The 
Chairman, besides wide experience of public affairs 
before the war, has been associated with the Army 
Personnel Selection experiment from the outset, 
and served for over three years as President of a 
W.O.S.B. All these officers have been specially 
trained for their work in the C.I.S.S.B. by close 
study of the duties performed by members of the 
classes for which they are to recruit. This study 
has included a series of personal visits to Govern- 
ment Departments at home, and (on the part of 
the Chairman, Deputy-Chairman, and one observer ) 
visits to a number of H.M. Embassies and Con- 
sulates overseas; discussions with Establishment 
Officers and Assistant Secretaries; and inspection of 
the work done by officers in the cadet rank to which 
successful candidates will be appointed. 

In addition to the regular members of the Board, 
a representative of the Foreign Office will also be 
asked to attend when candidates for the Foreign 
Service are being tested, and representatives of the 
Inland Revenue Department and the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service during the testing of 
candidates for the Special Departmental Class. 


Job Analysis 


The first step in selection for any appointment 
must be to obtain an accurate picture of the work 
entailed. 

After consultation with the principal Govern- 
ment Departments a list of nine common headings 
has been prepared, with the addition of four mainly 
concerned with the Foreign Service. They are as 
follows :— 

(a) Policy questions. Recognising the existence 
of a problem. Suggesting the solution, or advising 
generally on questions of policy. 

(b) Critical analysis (on paper). This includes 
the analysis of reports, returns, facts or figures and 
the production of an accurate summary or con- 
clusions. 

(c) Persuasive exposition (on paper). This 
covers the writing of clear and acceptable minutes. 
reports and letters. 

(d) Organising ability. In this are included 
staff management and the ability to delegate when 
necessary. 

(e) Committee work. including oral exposition 
of complex subjects and the ability to carry some 
weight in any discussions. 

(f) Negotiation. Either inside the service or 
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HE TEXAS COMPANY through 

close supervision of all 
phases of its operations such 
as drilling, pipe lines, refining, 
etc. assures users of uniformly 
high quality Texaco fuels and 
lubricants. 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


26 BROADWAY - 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


with outside organizations, including for the For- 
eign Service organizations in foreign countries. 

(g) Personal relations, long term. Acceptability 
to colleagues. 

(h) Personal relations, first contact. This covers 
a wider range of short term contacts with outside 
officials, members of the general public and also, 
in the case of the Foreign Service, on the social 
side. 

(i) Judgment of Character. Essentially the job 
of the establishment officer but part of the equip- 
ment of every successful Civil Servant. 

Additional headings (mainly for Foreign Service) 

(j) Reaction to isolation. Self-control and self- 
sufficiency in lonely, dull or remote posts. 

(k) Behaviour in a crisis. The ability to act 
with firmness, decision and resource in an isolated 
post in moments of political or social crisis. 

Note—Both (j) and (k) demand physical and 

moral stamina. 

(1) Public speaking (not to be regarded as es- 
sential but as an asset). 

(m) Linguistic Facility. 

General Principles of the C.1.S.S.B. 

(a) The aims of the Board are:— 

(i) To obtain as clear and accurate a pic- 
ture as possible (a) of the candidate’s whole 
personality and (b) in particular of his ability 
in those fields of activity for which he is being 
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selected, taking into account his previous 
training and experience, that is, a picture of 
the candidate at the time of testing. 

(ii) By a study of the candidate’s character 
and temperament and of the influences that 
have helped to mould them, and by taking into 
account his successes or failures in the past, in 
fact his whole past history, to attempt to fore- 
cast how he is likely to develop in the future. 

(b) The general methods by which the Board 
attempts this task are: — 
(i) Practical tests 

The basic principle is to observe the candidate 
at work on a wide range of problems related as 
closely as possible to the work for which he is 
being selected. For obvious reasons it is impossible 
to reproduce either the same atmosphere or, owing 
to the candidate’s lack of training or experience, 
the exact problems with which he ‘will be faced. 

Some persons are relatively stable in their make- 
up, and their reactions to a new environment can 
be predicted with reasonable success; others are 
far less stable and only an actual experiment can 
establish what their behaviour is likely to be under 
strange conditions. The more nearly our practical 
tests can approximate to the work of the Services 
for which they are competing, the more accurate 
will our selection become. 
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Share Your World Knowledge! 


B This photograph, showing bananas growing with fruity “fingers” curling up and tail-like “blos- 
som” trailing below, was one of 27 illustrations in a recent GEOGRAPHIC article on the Dominican 
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The candidate’s success or failure in the tasks 
or in the roles he is given must be carefully ob- 
served and recorded. In doing so it is inevitable 
that his behaviour should be analyzed in terms of 
qualities, but it would be a mistake to assume that 
because a candidate shows a particular quality, say 
self-confidence, in one role, he will of necessity 
do so in another. Our tests must therefore be de- 
signed to facilitate this kind of anaylsis in as wide 
a series of situations as possible. 

The final process is then to attempt to see the 
candidate as a complete personality in relation to 
the various aspects of his prospective job, taking 
into account certain considerations— 

(a) the differences between the test situations 

and the actual job; 

(b) whether any observed shortcomings are due 
to fundamental weaknesses or to gaps in his 
training or experience that may still be 
made good; 

(c) how the candidate’s “effective” intelligence 
as shown in the practical tests compares 
with the intelligence level indicated by the 
psychological tests discussed below. 

(ii) Interviews 

Each candidate is given two informal interviews, 
one by the Chairman or a deputy, the other by a 
Psychologist. Each interview may last as long as 
an hour. The object is first to obtain a clear pic- 
ture of the candidate’s background and experience 
so that the standard of his performance in the 
practical tests may be fairly judged; secondly, to 
form an opinion on the way in which he may be 
expected to react to the kind of life and the work 
for which he is being selected. 

(iii) Psychological Tests 

In the division of functions between members of 
the Board, the Psychologists are made especially 
responsible for two types of test, namely “intelli- 
gence tests” and “personality tests.” The former 
are designed to measure various aspects of mental 
ability; while the main use of the latter is to sug- 
gest likely channels of enquiry in the interview. 
No test result can be regarded as significant without 
corroboration and illumination from other parts 
of the procedure, especially from the interview. The 
Board will in its final judgment only accept 
evidence which has such corroboration in full. 
Organizations of Tests 

Twenty-four candidates are tested at each intake, 
divided into three groups of eight. The staff are 
divided into three teams, each team (the Chairman 
or deputy, one observer and one Psychologist) 
being primarily responsible for judging one of the 
three groups. 

Each group is given a series of problems and 
tasks, about 12 in all, based on the job headings 
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given in paragraph 3. Some of these tests may be 
termed individual tests, such as the solution of an 
analytical problem or a talk by the candidate to 
the rest of his group on a selected subject, others 
are “syndicate” problems which bring the candidate 
into contact with other members of his group, 
sometimes with conflicting interests. 

The programme is so arranged that the group 
tests are observed by all three members of the 
team. The individual tests take place during the 
interview period and are assessed by the observer 
only. 

Final conference 

The candidates in each intake spend three days 
at the Board. On the fourth day a final conference 
is held at which all the accumulated knowledge 
about each candidate is pooled and the report and 
recommendation are drawn up. One of the Board’s 
major problems will be, as far as is possible, to en- 
sure a commen standard not only between groups 
but between successive intakes. In order to facili- 
tate this it is intended to vary the composition of 
the three teams from intake to intake and also to 
arrange for certain of the tests to be observed by 
all the members of the Board. In at least one of 
these tests the candidates of one group will be 
matched against those of another. 

Final Report—general structure 

Past experience suggests that it will be sound 
policy for the Board to base its general report on a 
few board aspects of a candidate’s ability and char- 
acter. It is proposed to consider the following 
aspects without necessarily treating then under 
separate headings :— 

(a) Ability and quality of mind. This includes 
not only overall mental ability but the type of work 
to which, in the C.1.S.S.B.’s opinion, the candidate 
is best suited. 

(b) Personal relations This covers t.he whole 
range of his contacts with his fellow beings. 

(c) Natural drive. This refers in the main to 
such qualities as energy, initiative and_ self- 
confidence in various fields of work. . 

(d) Motives and interests. His ambitions, sense 
of duty, the range and depth of his interests. 

(e) Health and stamina. This is an important 
aspect of a candidate’s suitability, particularly for 
the Foreign Service. The Board’s report will be 
based partly on his record and partly on his per- 
formance during his three days’ residence. 

[N.B. The C.1.S.S.B.’s opinion on this point is of 
course entirely without prejudice to the obligation 
on every candidate to satisfy the Civil Service Com- 
missioners “that he is free from any physical defect 
or disease that would be likely to interfere with 
the proper discharge of his duties.” ] 
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CLIPPERS link the Capitals 
of these 23 NATIONS 


Flying on regular schedule from New York, 
Miami, New Orleans, Brownsville, Nuevo 
Laredo and Los Angeles, Pan American 
World Airways links the United States of 
America with: 


Argentina Ecuador _ Nicaragua 
Bolivia El Salvador Panama 

Brazil Guatemala Paraguay 

Chile Haiti Peru 

Colombia Honduras Portugal 

Costa Rica Liberia United Kingdom 
Cuba Mexico Uruguay 
Dominican Republic Venezuela 


In addition, flying from San Francisco, the 
Clippers are linking Hawaii with the United 
States; from Seattle they are linking Juneau, 
Alaska with the United States; and from 
Miami they are linking San Juan, Puerto 
Rico with the U.S.A. Other PAA routes 
connect with: 


Antigua, BWI Curacao, NWI Martinique, FWI 
Azores Fiji Islands New Caledonia 
Bahamas French Guiana Newfoundland 
Bermuda French W. Africa Portuguese Guinea 


British Guiana Guadeloupe, FWI St. Lucia, BWI 
Canada Ireland St. Thomas, V. I. 
Canal Zone Jamaica, BWI Surinam 

Canton Island Trinidad, BWI 
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In the near future, over other routes already 
certificated by the C.A.B., Pan American 
will also link the capitals of these countries 
with Washington, D. C.: 


Afghanistan Czechoslovakia New Zealand 
Austria Huhgary Philippine Islands 
Belgian Congo India Rumania 

Belgium Iran Straits Settlements 
Bulgaria Iraq Turkey 

China Lebanon Yugoslavia 


Pan American is certificated to fly to all 
six Continents (As soon as conditions per- 
mit, Pan American World Airways will be 
flying to Asia and Australasia. ) 
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How American Planes 
First Landed by Instrament 


Streaking through the murky night 
Above an endless field of fog 

The plane knew 

Where and when 

To start her landing glide... 

Down 

Toward the unseen airport below... 


Thea... 

Emerging from the overcast 

Like a ship out of the night . . . 

She came looming in 

Straight and sure 

To meet the ribbon of runway 
* * 


Only six short years ago 

At Indianapolis 

Historic test landings 

Under adverse weather conditions 
Proved the foresight of 


In adopting the practical 

Instrument landing system 

Developed in collaboration with 

IT&T’s associate 

Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 
And later made standard 

For America’s mushrooming airways 


Utilizing ultra-high-frequency radio beams 
To project a path through the sky 
And direct the pilot 
By simple signals on his instrument panel .. . 
IT&T’s instrument landing system 
Will now help America’s leading airports 
Bring ‘em in... 
Just as a mobile wartime system 
Developed by Federal 
In collaboration with the Army Air Force 
Was used all over the world 
To bring our flyers safely home 

* * 


Another example of how 

IT&T trail-blazing 

In electronics and communications 
Is helping men build 

A neighborly peaceful 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration One world 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
BUY AND HOLD VICTORY BONDS 
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THE BERMUDA TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 13) 


E. Read of the Division of International Confer- 
ences. both of the State Department, designated to 
serve on this Delegation. Miss Kelly was charged 
with the responsibility of the technical and substan- 
tive portions of the secretariat duties, including 
Delegation documentation, and Mr. Read handled 
the administrative problems of arrangements, pro- 
tocol. and financial matters. Mr. Norman Cansler, 
also of the Telecommunications Division, served as 
Assistant Secretary. In addition, the Delegation sec- 
retariat included several able and tireless clerical 
and stenographic personnel from the Department of 
State. whose devotion to their tasks was of untold 
benefit to the Delegation. 


At the direction of Maj. Gen. Frank E. Stoner, 
who, as previously mentioned, served as one of the 
United States delegates, a direct radio-teletype cir- 
cuit between the Conference headquarters and Wash- 
ington. D.C., was established, thus enabling the 
Delegation to keep in constant touch with Washing- 
ton and the State Department. This service proved 
invaluable and was also utilized on numerous occa- 
sions for two-way conversations on pressing ques- 
tions between officials in Washington and Delegation 
members. The officers and enlisted men operating 
this facility must be commended for the service they 
rendered in maintaining 24-hour coverage. During 
the Conference General Stoner staged a most star- 
tling demonstration of the United States Army radio- 
teletype communication facilities in order to illus- 
trate to the Conference as a whole the potentialities 
of direct radio-telegraph service to distant and far- 
removed corners of the globe. A teletype machine 
was set up in one of the conference rooms with an 
Army sergeant as operator. The General invited any 
of the delegates witnessing the demonstration to send 
messages or present questions to any of the world 
points with which communication would be estab- 
lished during the course of the exhibition. Within 
the space of one-half hour communication was estab- 
lished. messages sent, questions asked and answered 
with points around the world including Frankfurt, 
Manila, Tokyo, and Anchorage. 

The cooperation of the American Consulate at 
Bermuda rendered invaluable assistance in ensuring 
the successful participation of the United States 
Delegation to the Conference. Mr. Clay Merrell, 
Vice Consul in charge at Bermuda, handled much 
of the preliminary groundwork in arrangements for 
the Delegation prior to its arrival at Bermuda. Mr. 
Merrell continued to hold himself and his staff in 
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readiness to perform whatever services were re- 
quired of the Consulate during the period of the 
Conference and undertook to settle whatever details 
remained unfinished after the departure of the Dele- 
gation. Mr. Earl Richey, Auxiliary Vice Consul, 
aided immeasurably with fiscal matters which so 
often became troublesome items confronting the 
Secretary of a Delegation. It may be said that the 
stay of the Delegation at Bermuda was made that 
much more pleasant through the efforts of the offi- 
cers and staff of the Consulate. 


The United States Naval Operating Base at Ber- 
muda through its Commandant, Rear Admiral Frank 
E. Braisted, generously furnished much material 
assistance to the Delegation, making it possible to 
establish and maintain Delegation offices within the 
Conference headquarters by the loan of office equip- 
ment, supplies, and a limited number of personnel. 

The work of the Committee and of the Confer- 
ence generally was greatly facilitated in being able 
to provide living quarters, office space and confer- 
ence rooms all under one roof at the Belmont Manor. 
The delightful surroundings in which the Conference 
met, together with the invigorating climate of the 
Islands and the opportunities for diversion such as 
sailing, swimming, golf, cycling, and the ever-to-be 
remembered carriages now and again afforded the 
delegates the necessary escape from the intensity of 
Conference work, permitting them to return to their 
discussions refreshed and relaxed. 


An unfortunate fire at Government House two 
days prior to the convening of the Conference 
severely damaged a section of this beautiful edifice 
set high above the sea. In spite of the difficulties 
thus imposed upon entertaining there, those at the 
Conference will never forget the cordiality of His 
Excellency the Acting Governor of Bermuda in ex- 
tending the hospitality of Government House to the 
entire Conference, including not only the delegates. 
but also the staff of both the Conference and Dele- 
gation secretariats. 

After ten days of exhaustive discussions inter- 
spersed with friendly get-togethers, the Conference 
came to a close on December 4, 1945. A great 
sense of accomplishment was felt by all of the par- 
ticipating delegations. In the words of Mr. Dunn, 
“In ten days the Bermuda Conference has come to 
grips with all the questions which have vexed us for 
ten years.” 

The long hoped-for establishment of direct radio- 
telegraph circuits between the United States and all 
principal points of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations was at last agreed. In addition, it was 
agreed that a ceiling of 30 cents per word shall 
apply to telegraph rates between the United States 
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and the countries of the British Commonwealth and 
further that the ceiling rate for press traffic between 
the United States and the countries of the British 
Commonwealth shall be 614 cents per ordinary 
word. 

To quote Mr. Porter: 

“We have here agreed to these fundamental con- 
cepts: 

(1) Communications should be cheap and eff- 
cient. 

(2) Artificial barriers should be eliminated where 
there is justification for direct communications. 

(3) Press intelligence should move rapidly and 
its widest dissemination should be encouraged by 
the greatest possible reduction in cost. 

(4) Advances in science and new technics have 
been recognized and we have agreed to press for 
the widest possible utilization of these modern and 
miraculous developments.” 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM, OR HAVE THE 
BRITISH A SENSE OF HUMOR 


The following Liturgy by an anonymous pen was 
recently posted in the Calcutta United Services Club: 


Form of Daily Service for 
Use in Government Departments 


Let Us Pray 
O Lord, grant that this day we come to no 
decisions, 
Neither run into any kind of responsibility, 
But that all our doings may be ordered to 
establish 
New and quite unwarranted departments. 
For ever and ever. 


Hymn 


O Thou, who seest all things below, 
Grant that thy servants may go slow, 
That they may study to comply 
With regulations till they die. 


Teach us, Lord, to reverence 
Committees more than common sense. 
Impress our minds to make no plan, 
But pass the baby when we can. 


And when the Tempter seems to give 
Us feelings of initiative, 

Or when alone we go too far, 
Chastise us with a circular. 


Mid war and tumult, fire and storms, 

Strengthen us we pray with forms. 

Thus will Thy servants ever be 

A flock of perfect sheep for Thee. 
Courtesy Robert L. Buell. 


PROPOSED POLICY MAKING FACILITIES 
FOR THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 10) 


in this function by the principles of legiti- 
mate geopolitics, precedents, the interests, 
policies, traditions, public opinion, and 
political philosophy of the United States. 
Devises overall diplomatic strategy of an 
adequate and timely nature and coordi- 
nates the policies abroad of all Federal 
agencies. Considers all determinants (do- 
mestic, vis-a-vis other powers, and within 
other powers) and, as a result, defines 
those positive objectives essential to the 
welfare of the United States and its citi- 
zens. Plans so to stabilize relations with 
and among other countries as to make for 
equitable peace. Maintains close relations 
with the Army and Navy to the end that 
harmonious and sound national policies 
shall prevail at all times. Its scope em- 
braces the political, economic, and social 
spheres. Periodically examines interna- 
tional agreements and commitments to 
determine their status. Devotes particular 
attention to national social psychology and 
the science of human relations in its 
understanding and appraisal of foreign 
peoples. Recommends the enactment of 
legislation. Prepares reports and studies, 
outlines trends, makes forecasts, and 
digests noteworthy publications. Keeps 
research facilities, including complete geo- 
political files on all foreign countries, 
absorbing the archives of OSS. Draws 
freely upon the resources and services of 
all Federal agencies and reciprocates in 
appropriate cases. Maintains liaison with 
pertinent Governmental agencies. 


Its discharge of the above heavy responsibilities 
would offer a supreme test for sound, creative 
imagination, evaluation of the lessons of history, 
apperception of the foundations of other powers, 
and sense of timing. It would bring to bear per- 
spective in the study of historical diplomatic objec- 
tives, stressing the thread of continuity, of all 
powers. Historical precedents and courses likely to 
be followed by modern powers, including those of 
the late Axis, would be inherent in its task. The 
destiny of the Nation would rest appreciably in its 
hands. It would forcefully engage in efforts to pre- 
serve peace as the alternative to atomic warfare. 

It would use the most modern tools and methods. 
This might require that the study of the principles 
of legitimate geopolitics be fundamental to its mis- 
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sion. Note that “legitimate” geopolitics is specified, 
which is done to prevent confusion with the prosti- 
tuted and egregious variety of the Nazis and the 
Japanese. Geopolitics is only a synonym for power, 
the possession of which by ourselves and other lead- 
ing nations is plain and must be taken into con- 
sideration in foreign policy. This is not imperialistic 
nor is it deprecatory of the nascent United Nations 
Organization. The basic essentials of that science 
probably have been vindicated in World War II. 
Sir Halford Mackinder’s theory of the command of 
the world being made possible by the rule of the 
World Island following the rule of the Heartland 
and Eastern Europe is of greater interest than ever 
incident to changed international positions after 
World War II. Some authorities are of the opinion 
that geopolitics holds the key to lasting peace. One 
quintessential task of this office, in collaboration 
with the Army and Navy, would be to ascertain the 
feasibility of a North American “heartland” as a 
defensive counterpoise. This is not an alarmist atti- 
tude; even less is it directed against any specific 
foreign power or powers. It is only that realistic 
forethought which must be given to the continued 
welfare of the United States. 


Another branch of modern science which has a 
major contribution to make to equitable and amic- 
able relations between nations is that of social 
science. President Roosevelt declared, just before 
his death, that “. . . if civilization is to survive, 
we must cultivate the science of human relation- 
ships . . .” The specific approach contemplated is 
what might be called national social psychology for 
want of a more explicit term. It offers a promising 
orientation to understanding, and hence coping 
with, such enigmas as Hitler’s Germany, Japan. and 
Argentina. More fruitfully, it affords even greater 
hope in assuring a lasting peace. Miss Dorothy 
Thompson has mentioned a national psychoanalysis 
for Germany at this critical juncture of history. 
Dr. Richard M. Brickner has written a book. “Is 
Germany Incurable?” which, regardless of his own 
postulates, poses the absorbing question of the 
possession by the entire Germanic people of a psv- 
chosis,—paranoia. As Lange puts it with unassail- 
able logic, 


“Emotions are not only the most impor- © 
tant forces in the life of the individual 
human being, but they are also the most 
powerful forces of nature known to us. 
Every page in the history of nations testi- 
fies to their invincible power.” 


Can a modern foreign policy afford to ignore such 
a field? Dr. Harold Lasswell, author of “World 
Politics and Personal Insecurity” and “The Psycho- 
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pathology of Political Behavior.” is an authority 
in this unfolding field. 

It is suggested that this office devise a formula 
of pertinent conditions and requirements which 
would be considered in connection with all questions 
and matters in the field of foreign relations and 
affairs. A formula of this type would preclude the 
probability of any errors or oversight, especially in 
cases of emergency when pressure might be severe. 
Another reason calling for such a safeguard is the 
increasing complexity and number of aspects of 
such matters, requiring consideration by various 
persons and organizations. 

This office would have the necessary facilities and 
material for that intensive and extensive research 
precedent to the formulation of policy. This service 
likewise would be useful to other Governmental 
agencies and to private entities and individuals. 


In the field of background intelligence, this office 
would serve as a depository of the most complete 
geopolitical information, indexed and evaluated, on 
all other countries. The absorption by it of the files 
of the Office of Strategic Services would be a good 
first step. This facility would serve a function 
similar to that of the famous Institut Fur Geopolitik 
at Munich of Dr. Karl Haushofer. which gave such 
a tremendous political and military advantage to 
the Third Reich. Such knowledge is required even 
more by a peace-loving democracy than by a preda- 
tory nation, 

The office would supply background knowledge, 
cataloged. digested, and correlated, on all countries, 
for its own use in planning, for the remainder of the 
staff. and for the Department. It thus would analyze 
current developments in the framework of history 
and forecast future trends. Included in this function 
would be the study of contemvorary printed mate- 
rial and literature in appropriate fields. The facili- 
ties of the Office of Intelligence would be freely 
utilized by it. 

It would coordinate the policies in the foreign 
field of all Federal agencies and harmonize them 
with the overall policy of the Department of State. 

It would function with the Office of Execution of 
Policy in taking the necessary preliminary action 
incident to international conferences and meetings. 

While primarily concerned with the foreign field, 
the office also would be fully informed of conditions 
within the United States and the prevailing public 
opinion as determinants in the casting of foreign 
policy. This imposes on it the dual function of 
having accurate, full, and timely knowledge of (1) 
all interests, regions, and segments of the United 
States and (2) of all foreign powers, bringing to 
bear a global point of view and the realization that 
the welfare and security of all of the countries of 
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the contemporary world and international peace are 
indivisible. 

It should be consulted by the Legal Advisor in 
legal policy and cases to assure conformance with 
overall policy. The Legal Advisor should retain 
his present independent status and not be integrated 
into the staff. 

This office should evaluate the conclusions sub- 
mitted by the Advisory Council on Foreign Policy 
(hereafter described) and make recommendations 
based thereon. 

It would advise with the Division of Intelligence 
on the democratization, as much as is expedient, of 
foreign policy and relations. 

The duties to be performed by this office and 
that of Execution of Policy are so important that it 
might be advisable to have one person head both 
units. This would insure desirable integration in 
the closely related functions of policy-framing and 
its implementation. It would not overgrade the 
specifications and responsibilities of the position if 
it were given the rank of an Assistant Secretaryship. 
The incumbent, of course, would be subordinate to 
the Assistant Secretary or Under Secretary in charge 
of the entire staff. 


The Office of Execution of Policy (S-3) 
The description of the responsibilities of this office 
follows: 

Develops specific methods and formula 
by means of which the line organization 
can implement the policies and recommen- 
dations decided upon by S-2 and approved 
by the Secretary of State. Its function re- 
lates to diplomatic tactics and embraces 
the actions abroad of all Federal! agencies, 
exploring and deciding upon the most satis- 
factory methods and techniques of achiev- 
ing objectives. Operates in the closest 
cooperation with S-2 and the line, par- 
ticularly the geographic divisions in their 
relations and negotiations with other coun- 
tries. Performs the supervisory functions 
of “follow-through” and “follow-up.” Is 
concerned with relations (collaboration, 
reportorial, and communication in gen- 
eral) between the staff, and the line and 
the field. Cooperates with S-1 and S-2 in. 
keeping the War and Navy Departments 
appropriately and currently informed as 
to the diplomatic relations with foreign 
powers. 

This office would assume the staff function where 
the Office of Formulation of Policy (S-2) terminates 
its role. There otherwise would be a vacuum with- 
out provision for responsibility for developing the 
specific methods for the translating into action by 
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the line of the plans and decisions reached by S-2. 
It would insure overall uniformity and coordination 
in the execution of policies in all areas of the world. 

A primary weakness in the administration of 
agencies of the Government and private business is 
the lack of “follow-through.” Admirable conception 
may launch a program, but there are too many 
cases where inertia or other activities supervened 
slowly to strangle it to death. This office would 
supply the “follow-up” function and hence offer 
another point in favor of an overall staff. 


There accordingly is no conflict between this 
office and the line and the former would not 
encroach upon the latter. 


The relationship between this office and the line 
and the field make it the logical unit to be con- 
cerned with the relations, in the large sense, between 
the staff, and the line and the Foreign Service. This 
applies especially to collaboration, reportorial activi- 
ties, and communication in general. 

It would cooperate with the Office of Intelligence 
in liaison with the War and Navy Departments in 
assuring a full exchange of information regarding 
the status of diplomatic relations with foreign coun- 
tries to insure the welfare of the United States at 
all times. 


The Office of Management Planning (S-4) 


This is a summation of the proposed jurisdiction 
of this office: 

Plans in the sphere of management and 
administration to enhance the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the Department and 
Foreign Service. Performs broad person- 
nel planning, including recruitment and 
training. Determines the proper salaries 
and allowances conducive to the most satis- 
factory functioning of personnel, particu- 
larly abroad. Makes studies and recom- 
mendations as to appropriations to be re- 
quested. Maintains current files of per- 
sons, Americans and aliens, in the United 
States and abroad, with such qualifica- 
tions as might be useful, particularly in 
time of emergency. Cooperates with and 
advises institutions of higher learning in 
their curriculums and methods to prepare 
students for official and private activities 
in the foreign field in keeping with the 
new international orientation of the United 
States. 

This office would apply the principles and find- 
ings of the science of management in an effort to 
increase the operating efficiency and effectiveness of 
the Department and the Foreign Service. 

Its functions in the field of personnel would be 
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on the top level. It would serve in an advisory 
role to the President and the Secretary of State in 
the selection of the increasing number of higher 
appointees in numerous capacities in the interna- 
tional field. It would maintain a current file on 
persons, Americans and aliens, in the United States 
and abroad, with such qualifications as might be 
useful, especially in time of emergency. 


In the fulfillment of its functions with respect to 
the Foreign Service, it would not impinge upon the 
duties and powers of the Personnel Board of the 
Foreign Service. This office could perform investi- 
gations and make studies in the personnel field for 
the Secretary of State. 


A prerequisite to the planned expansion of the 
Department and the Foreign Service is the obtain- 
ing of sufficient appropriations from the Congress. 
It is highly doubtful if the Congress will deny the 
necessary funds where convincing presentations are 
made to it. This office would perform that vital 
function and be staffed with competent personnel for 
that purpose. 


The Advisory Council on Foreign Policy 


The essential data concerning this new organi- 
zation! may be summarized thus: 


A nonpartisan body, of representative 
officials and citizens appointed by the 
President, to assemble in Washington at 
stated periods or in emergencies, on the 
call of the Secretary of State, to deliberate 
in executive session on questions of foreign 
policy, whose confidential, advisory con- 
clusions and recommendations would be 
made to the Secretary of State for his 
discretionary guidance as a reflection of 
public opinion, as befits the operation of a 
democracy. Membership might consist of: 


All living former Presidents of the 
United States; 


1Since drafting this proposal for an Advisory Council, it 
has been discovered that Senator Wiley proposed a some- 
what similar body in 1942 to be known as the Foreign 
Relations Advisory Council. But his idea called for its 
restriction to the Secretary and Under Secretary of State, 
technicians of the Department of State, the chairmen and 
ranking minority members, Senate and House Foreign Rela- 
tions and Affairs Committes, and other Senators as desig- 
nated by the President. The more representative character 
and broader base of the body now proposed are manifest. 
A precedent in the field of trade promotion work for the 
projected Advisory Council on Foreign Policy is the cur- 
rent establishment by the Department of an advisory com- 
mittee of businessmen, which was announced after the com- 
pletion of this memorandum. Also, the Business Advisory 
Council for the Department of Commerce, consisting of 60 
active members and more graduates, founded over a decade 
ago, is reported to be very successful. 
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All living former Secretaries of State; 

A senior representative of each execu- 
tive department of the Government, includ- 
ing State; 

The Chairman and ranking minority 
Member, Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations; 

The Chairman and ranking minority 
Member, House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs; 

A justice of the Supreme Court; 

A representative each of industry, labor, 
agriculture, education, scientific research, 
social science, political science, political 
economy and finance; 

And perhaps other citizens from stra- 
tegic professions and vocations, and also 
citizens qualified to make suitable contri- 
butions; 

This body well might mirror geograph- 
ical and regional viewpoints, the alleged 
absence of which in foreign policy has 
been criticized. One course is to include 
the governors of strategic states and even 
the mayors of certain cities. 

The Advisory Council would have an 
executive or interim committee, which 
would be available on shorter notice than 
the entire Council and whose conclusions 
would be more quickly reached because of 
its smaller size. It would convene on the 
call of the Secretary of State and be com- 
posed of the following ten persons: 

The Secretary of State; 

The Secretary of War; 

The Secretary of the Navy; 

The Chairman and ranking minority 
Member, Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee; 

The Chairman and ranking minority 
Member, House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee; 

One representative each from scientific 
research, industry, and labor, appointed 
by the President. 


It would be calculated to further the democrati- 
zation of foreign policy by furnishing a group of 
responsible citizens to bridge the gap between the 
Department of State and the public. The people and 
the Congress, the fountainheads of power and on 
whose support and mandate the Department is de- 
pendent, thus would have as effective a consultative 
voice in the conduct of foreign relations as would 
be feasible, and within the framework of the Con- 
stitution. 

President Truman has shown a marked policy of 
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including Members of the Congress in the conduct 
of foreign policy, which is a statesmanlike recogni- 
tion of contemporary realities and complexities. The 
Executive Branch would not relinquish any of its 
Constitutional power or prerogatives in the field of 
foreign relations by the operation of the Advisory 
Council. The fundamental idea underlying the in- 
ception of this Council is to make permanent and 
to formalize the salutary principle exemplified in 
the advisory and consultative roles played by Mem- 
bers of the Congress and public opinion in the 
vital Conferences of Chapultepec and San Fran- 
cisco. The public criticizes the Department for 
being too removed from the people of the country 
and as being too inclined to confront the people 
with faits accomplis, at times to the surprise and 
disapproval of the public. 

The composition of the Council should not exceed 
35 persons, to prevent it from becoming unwieldy. 
As outlined above, a more compact group of 10 
persons would be at the disposal of the Secretary 
of State in his discretion, as might be preferable 
in emergencies or in the consideration of certain 
subjects. 


Conclusion 


This project has been in the mind of the writer 
for a long time, but it has been reduced to writing 


within only the last few days. It is realized that 
there are imperfections in it and that refinements 
will result from more deliberative and prolonged 
consideration. No effort has been made to engage 
in research. 


If this memorandum, by indirection, has seemed 
to place the major emphasis on the political aspect 
to the exclusion of the economic, it was uninten- 
tional and not meant to underestimate the essen- 
tiality of economic activities, — economics being 
politics in action. This applies especially to the 
wholesome expansion of our export trade and, as 
a condition precedent to a stabilized, international, 
economic structure, purchases from other countries. 
A staff would devote appropriate attention to this 
necessary phase and serve as liaison with other 
agencies of the Government, notably the Department 
of Commerce. 

It might be that this concept of an initial staff 
is on too comprehensive a scale and that a smaller 
one of diminished functions would be preferable at 
this time. Be that as it may, it is submitted that an 
overall staff of some description appears to be indi- 
cated. While not a panacea, such a staff is thought 
to be the logical instrumentality to answer that at 
times perplexing Departmental question, “What is 
the policy?” 
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Evelyn U. Emry, Berlin 
A. E. Gray, Amsterdam 
Virginia A. Spratt, Rio de Janeiro 
Merritt M. Grant, Jidda 
Robert Germell, Suva 
Edith E. Caputo 


JANUARY, 1946 


Winifred Fowlke 

Paul E. Geier, Jidda 

Rosanna Bright 

Lillie Maie Hubbard, Las Palmas 
Verla Leep , 

Verna V. Lutkens 

Connie R. Herron, Buenos Aires 
Anne Hiers 

Augusta C. Tolles 

Marjorie A. Eagle, Paris 
Henry C. Ramsay, Madrid 
Helen Ball, La Paz 

John P. Weavey, Tampico 
Edward Ames, Moscow 

Thomas C. Denny 

Ralph W. Woods, Berlin 

R. L. Hanell, Bogota 

Thomas M. Judd 

Robert C. Smith 

Jane McLain 

James B. Wharton, Berlin 
Richard Funkhouser, Paris 
Jane F. Kastner, Copenhagen 
Frances Groom, Bern 

Walter Galling 

Dorothy M. Barker 

Gladys M. Deitz, London 

Joseph J. Wagner, Bombay 
Paul Minneman, Habana 
William K. K. Leonhart, Buenos Aires 
James R. Hibbs, Habana 
Edward Anderberg, Jr., Chungking 
Susan Barbosa, Rio de Janeiro 
John J. Haggerty, Lima 
Catharine G. Nagle, Bangkok 
Jean E. Sleicbay, Nairobi, Kenya 
Allan Nelson 

Johanna D. TePaske 

Chester F. Landner, Madrid 
Laurel Morse 

Arnaldo Berengner 

Harriett H. Lothrop, Bern 


NOVEMBER 
Walter S. Surrey, Stockholm 
M. R. Rutherford, Moscow 
Cordelia W. Jones 
Florence F. W. Coey 
Ernest L. Eslinger, London 
Emma Rodriguez, San Jose 
Mary C. Faretra, San Jose 
Rosalie C. Starkey, Moscow 
Marta Christener, Vatican City 
William T. Lockett 
Elizabeth Anne Jacobs, Buenos Aires 
Ellen J. Thompson, Rio de Janeiro 
Kathleen J. Trainor, Rio de Janeiro 
Princess M. Dippery, Quito 
Marion K. Mitchell, Athens 
Ruth A. Heller, Vienna 
Pauline M. Michael, Moscow 
Roslyn Zuckerman, Antwerp 
Helen M. Carr, Ankara 
Margaret B. Ferguson, Ankara 
Patricia G. Person 
Daniel Schiavone, Rome 
Margaret Holiand Underwood 
John M. Hager, Copenhagen 
Charles H. Stephan, Windsor 
Eleanor Rose Borrowdale 


Helen N. Rude, Chungking 
Paul C. Hutton 

Morris N. Hughes, Habana 
John M. Balsamo 

Roberta A. Anderson, Habana 
Helen S. Green, Dakar 

Burch Downman, Buenos Aires 
William Ernest Carter, Jr., Berlin 
Donald A. Lewis 

Patten D. Allen, Brussels 
Rosalind Marks 

Franser Wilkins 

Nellie M. Nordwall, London 

E. A. Bonnet, Port-of-Spain 
Margaret M. Barnard 

M. Townsley Fisher 

Chas. Courtney, London 

Louis G. Levine, Berlin 

Teresa E. Williams, London 
Paul M. Dutko, Praha 

Fred Taylor, London 

W. Adrian Hall, Paris 
Elizabeth N. Gleason, Mexico City 
Rosa Lee Dickerson 

G. K. Donald 

Edwin C. Kemp, Jamaica 
Elaine M. Brown 

Harriet Hawkins, Rome 

John W. Hunter, Paris 

Edward H. Litchfield, Berlin 
Shirley A. Chidsey 

Virginia Swart, Tokyo 
Frederick P. Latimer, Jr., Panama 
Elizabeth Child 

Gloria G. Reiter, Quito 

Mary N. S. Whiteley, Lima 
Virginia A. Sprott, Rio de Janeiro 
Elizabeth E. Fisk, Brussels 
John C. Vorrath, Jr., Quito 
Nathalie Potter, Bern 

Bernice H. Krucklin, Bern 
Michael Smolik 

Douglass K. Ballentine, Buenos Aires 
Myrtle M. Anderson 

Richard M. Service, Chungking 
Roy I. Kimmel, London 

Adele L. Henrich 

Barbara Chamberlain 

Marjorie Fee 

Bonnie E. Smith 

Wilbur Nadel, Brazil 

Alice V. Alderman 

Muriel E. Walker, Stockholm 
Betty A. Freeburger, Managua 
Elizabeth Ann Leif, Lima 
Ollie G. Edmundson 

William B. Cobb, Jr., Managua 
Jean A. Clark 

Allen H. Lester, Managua 
John R. Seybold, Batavia 

G. Stewart Brown, Rome 
Elmer Yelton 

Martin Sweig 

Florence Jean Watt 

Robert B. Moody, Chungking 
William O. Anderson, Capetown 
Virginia C. Wickham, Paris 
Fred T. Wanger, Rio de Janeiro 
Elizabeth A. Wright 

Helen W. Rude, Chungking 
Everett Coe, Warsaw 
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Helen Sullivan 

Dorothy Helen Watson 

Edward M. Kozlowski 

Virginia Moses, Quito 

Albert C. Gamache, Buenos Aires 
Hubert H. Buzbee, Jr. 

Anne T. Fliflet, Hull 

William H. Dougherty, Warsaw 
Margaret K. Gardner 

Lillian E. Alderman, Ciudad Trujillo 
William H. Cummings 

Albert H. Robbins, London 
Robert Black, Belem 

Henry C. Ramsey, Madrid 
Charles B. Borell, London 
John W. Burnett, Tokyo 
Donald S. King, Bordeaux 
Meredith Weatherby, Tokyo 
Anne Faries, Santiago 
Kathleen Costello, Bern 
Theodora Combolos 

Margaret P. Hays, Bogota 
George Tait, Cairo 

Cleo Cosley Bloodhart, Cairo 
Douglass K. Ballentine, Buenos Aires 
Allene J. Murphy, Bern 

Anne Kelly 

Martha Vaughan Winn 
Graziano Carito 

John Reginald Cresewell, Beirut 
Marjorie A. Ploger 

Douglas N. Forman, Jr., Lisbon 
Doris I. Breeze, Praha 

Ruth L. Hubbell, Cairo 

Dale W. Maker 

David L. Court, Ankara 
Lenore F. Belden, Ankara 
Helen B. Wilson, Ankara 
Howard O. Eaton, Ankara 
Nathan B. Salant, Cairo 

Lewis M. Purnell, Milan 
Elinor Dillon, Santiago 

Robert Charles Hill, Calcutta 
Michael Chritzko, Moscow 
Einar Jensen, Bern 

Norman C. Keith 

Lorena V. Betsch 

H. D. Robson, Cairo 

Alice, M. Connolly 

Margaret A. Brooks, Ankara 
Dorothy Ann Hessee, Ankara 
B. Olive Clapp, Ankara 

Davis C. Hohenrath, Copenhagen 
Marie W. Cannon, Madrid 
Deering E. Wilson 

Lynn H. Olson 

Charlcie Eubanks 

Olive B. Sculley, Ciudad Trujillo 
Gustave A. Erickson, Paris 
Arthur A. Simpson 

Helen M. Forbes 

L. Mignonette Wolf, Accra 
Henry A. Hoyt, Valparaiso 
Hugo W .Alberts, Lima 
Richard A. Worrall 

Maria A. Evangelista 

Margaret Camblos Pattillos 
Bernice T. Jones, Palermo 
Anne K. Riebe 

Mary K. Richmond 

Ruth A. Grover 
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Carl W. Strom, Mexico D.F. 

Walter W. Hoffmann, Berlin 

Raymond Phelan, Agua Prieta 

George L. Reed, London 

Thomas A. Goldman 

Natalie A. Heller, Havana 

Ellen C. Wadley, London 

Grant Olson, Stockholm 

Maxine Elliott Short 

Harriett K. Barrows, Natal 

Russell S. Kifer, Rome 

William Ernest Carter, Jr., Berlin 

Jessie L. Webb, London 

Jane P. Deegan, Rio de Janeiro 

June B. Brown, Madrid 

Richard J. Coughlin 

Alfred W. Klieforth, Prague 

Donald C. Bergus, Petras 

Kathleen Winder 

H. D. Finley, Algiers 

Michael R. Gannett 

R. E. Whedbee, Madrid 

Lettie Boyce 

Harris Ball 

Sherman J. Maisel, Brussels 

John W. Burnett, Tokyo 

Dorothy M. Gish, Pretoria 

Frederick Nathan 

Paul H. Pearson, Stockholm 

Glydie Kirkendall, Ciudad Trujillo 

Ann Aragon, Managua 

Henry C. Ramsey, Madrid 

Elizabeth K. Dearies, Stockholm 

Hazel R. Holt, Milan 

Walter B. Simpson, Berlin 

Louis H. DeArmas 

Taylor G. Belcher 

Anita C. Lauve 

Robert Hall Langner, Buenos Aires 

Philip G. Cottell, Jerusalem 

James H. Keeley, Athens 

Frederick Vano, Curacao 

Hiram Bingham, Jr., Buenos Aires 

Rosser Elaine Conlee, Santiago 

Robert P. D. Morrissey, Alexandria 

Mary M. Harper 

Vincent LaVista, Rome 

Robert W. Beghtol 

Arthur H. Rosen 

Walter C. Isenberg, Jr. 

Lennea H. Bergmann 

Joseph R. Jacyno 

Frederick H. Behr, Jr. 

Walter A. Masters 

Aldon M. Hoffman 

John Alden Booey, Jr. 

Edward J. Krause 

David P. Coffin 

James P. Osburn 

Bayard LeRoy King 

Herman Joseph Schway, Shanghai 

Max Seitelman 

Joseph F. Burt, Danzig 

Mildred A. Johnson 

Howard G. Bowman, Poznan 

Jack H. Heck, Quito 

Frederick D. Leatherman 
DECEMBER 

Sarah B. Purnell 

Dorothy B. Wallace 

Ruth Cowger 
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Carl O. Hawthorne, Shanghai 
Margaret Agnew Lott, Buenos Aires 
Elizabeth Dempsey 

John W. Hunter, Paris 

P. Ruth Miller, Berlin 

Regina Honkavaara, Berlin 
Martha Ann Shoemaker 
Daniel T. Valdes, Montevideo 
Marguerite L. Oliver 

Daniel L. Horowitz, Santiago 
Elizabeth Vrooman Bouldin, Kingston 
Donald Paul Hutchins, Paris 
William J. Sebald, Tokyo 
Angelo D. Valenza, Latin America 
LeRoy Makepeace, Barcelona 
Charles Adams, Jr. 

Lois May Lear 

Harry Cook 

J. M. Balsamo, Rome 
Absalom S. Moyer 

Norma L. Miller, San Salvador 
C. Elinor Nolan 

Rodham C. Routledge, Buenos Aires 
Mrs. Sadie Jo Carroll 

Waldo E. Bailey 

Joseph L. Apodaca 

Jesse W. Markham 

A. Viola Smith 

Leland C. Altaffer, Sao Paulo 
Alison Frantz, Athens 
Clarence Boonstra, Manila 

R. R. Montell, Stockholm 
Loretta A. McDonald 

Austin R. Preston 

Marguerite MacDonald 
Barbara Dutilh 

Clarence E. Kuhlman 

Samuel D. Berger, London 
Millicent Funk 

William H. Cummings, Burma 
Nina Belle Bradley, Athens 
Laurence L. Nairs, Paris 
John S. Murch, The Hague 
Eugenia Johnson, Brussels 
Daniel V. Ryan, Buenos Aires 
John F. Cady, Rangoon 

John M. McSweeney 

Richard S. Leach, Cairo 
Marie Auxier, London 
Kenneth C. Beede, The Hague 
Dorothy McKorkle 

Fred G. Stevenson 

Charles N. Ducote, Paris 
Madaline McMillan, Vienna 
William Henry, Quito 

Mary J. Jennings, Havana 
Helen J. Mullen, Antwerp 
Clarence J. Nelson, London 
Robert Riordan, Luanda 
George C. Arnold, Jr., Beirut 

J. Alfred LaFreniers, Dublin 
Felice Link, Amsterdam 

John E. Fitzgerald, Bilbac 
Janet T. Swanson, Madrid 
Harry R. Hoffman, Madrid 
Henry C. Ramsey, Madrid 

J. A. McGurk 

Donald C. Bergus, Patras 
Phyllis Reeves, Madrid 
Marguerite Vitrillo, Madrid 
Douglas W. Overton 


In Grateful Acknowledgement 


For the part that the American Foreign 
Service has played in expanding the de- 
mand for American products abroad, every 
American exporter offers sincere thanks. 
The makers of Three Feathers Whiskey 
are no exception. 

We appreciate not only your official 
activities, so important in planning and 
obtaining distribution. We are also grateful 


for the example you have set, by your per- 


sonal use, to those peoples among whom 
you temporarily reside. And we are proud 
to serve a group such as yours. 
Gentlemen: a toast! May you never 
run short of Three Feathers, that very 
special American whiskey, long a favorite 


here at home! 


THREE FEATHERS DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
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